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Walter Chrysler’s original tool chest—on display in the Chrysler Automobile Salon, New York 


The tools that money couldn’t buy 


Walter Chrysler made them himself. He 
was 17, working in a railroad roundhouse. 
His mechanic’s fingers itched for a kit of 
tools of his own. So young Walter took 
steel and made his own. 

As he shaped them, he shaped a dream 
as well. It was a special American kind 
of dream — free-ranging imagination an- 
chored to solid things like common sense, 
working a little harder, making things 
a little better. And asking no odds of 
anyone. 

It led Walter Chrysler to success in 
railroading when he was young. It led 
him to study the automobiles of the day 
Why couldn’t a man build better cars 
than any known — nimbler, safer, more 
comfortable, handsomer? 

So, 25 years ago, Walter Chrysler in- 
troduced the first Chrysler car. What he 


Airtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


did changed the whole pattern of Ameri- 
can motoring. He changed it with high- 
compression engines, 4-wheel hydraulic 
brakes, all-steel bodies, new ways of dis- 
tributing weight for better riding . . . 
many originations the entire automobile 
industry eventually followed. 


As Mr. Chrysler’s birthday, April 2nd, 
approaches and as Chrysler Corporation 
this year observes its own 25th anniver- 
sary, it is fitting to pay this tribute to 
Walter Chrysler and his creztive genius. 


And the tools of his earlier mechanic’s 
days? I remember when he found them 
in his mother’s house. It was long after 
he had asked me to work with him. He 
brought the tools back from Kansas. A 
few of them needed fixing and he asked 
me to fix them. It was a compliment I 
have never forgotten. 


The qualities Mr. Chrysler put into his 
own tools still mark the great organiza- 
tion he founded. He built not merely 
material things; he inspired men with a 
zeal to carry on his splendid ideals. 


Chrysler Corporation is still young 
enough to feel his inspiration. He wished 
this company always to be a producer of 
fine automobiles of great value. 

And those of us who were privileged 
to work with him believe that the new 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler 
automobiles live up to his tradition. 

It is a tradition uniquely American — 
to live and work with the idea of finding 
better ways to make what people want. 


SA KUL 


President 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Fine Automobiles of Great Value 
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DODGE DESOTO CHRYSLER 
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He saves every record, 


uses every minute—with Fire-Files! 


ERE’S year ’round fire protec- 
tion that actually pays for itself 
in costly minutes saved. For every val- 
uable record in Shaw-Walker Fire- 
Files is safe from fire and theft, yet 
ready for use within a split-second! 


The*‘time-wise’’executive of today 
takes advantage of this point-of-use 
protection in every possible way. 
That’s why Shaw-Walker has espe- 
cially ‘‘time-engineered”’ 34 types of 
fireproof cabinets...to guard every 
essential record you have...to save 
time-wasting steps between vault 
and desk...to eliminate over-all 
office confusion. 


Although only 7% of the businesses 
visited by fire can carry on without 
costly delay—now you can take ad- 


“Built Like a 
Skyscraper” 


5 FREE 
white eT 
GHAW-WALKER 


vantage of Shaw- Walker’s fifty years’ 
experience and place your business 
within this lucky seven! 


And there are Shaw-Walker desks, 
chairs, files, cabinets, systems— 
everything for the office except ma- 
chines — each ‘‘time-engineered”’ for 


Time-rated point-of-use 
protection saves steps— 
steps up production. —-———___ 


Each drawer an individual 
safe, insulated on all = 


sides. 


Easy-operating drawers re- 
duce fatigue. Free coasting, 
floater-bearing slides. -———————— 





the needs of every job and worker. 


If youare setting upa new business, 
or merely wish to modernize worn, 
outdated offices, make sure you use 
Shaw-Walker equipment through- 
out. It will help you make the most 
of every minute, every working day! 


All Fire-Filesequipped with 
locks — signal plunger or 
new manipulation - proof 
combination. 


Fool-proof latch on each 
drawer. 


Allaround good looks—cast 
bronze hardware — well - 
proportioggd@attractive 
colors. . 


The booklet, ‘‘Time and’ Office Work;”’ is packéd with ideas for stretch- 
ing office time. Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating cost! 





A wealth of information on “time- engineered” office systems and equipment. 
36 pages! Many color illustrations! Just off the press! Write today, on business 
Jetterhead to: Shaw: Walker, Muskggon 26, Michigan. 


LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MAKERS OF OFFICE FURNITURE 
ANDEFILING EQUIPMENT IN THE WORLD 
EXECUTIVETOFFICES AT MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
BRANCHES AND'EXCLUSIVE DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 











News within the News 





OHIO: CAMPAIGN FRONT FOR 1950—National issues, from economy in Govern- 
ment to labor legislation, will come to a head in the Ohio election next Novem- 
ber. Senator Robert A. Taft, Republican contender for a third term in his pres- 
ent office, tells here in a U. S. News & World Report interview, what the issues 


are and how he is running his campaign 


WHY STOCKS ARE RISING.......... P. 1 
Real confidence in the outlook for busi- 
ness is being shown by people with money 
to invest. Industrial stocks, in recent days, 
have been pushed to their highest level 
since May, 1946, with the general trend 
still up. This article tells what’s back of 
the movement and gives some indications 
of what to expect. 


HOUSING YOU CAN BUYV............ P.-42 
How much can you really afford to pay 
for housing? Here is the answer, in some 
detail, based on the experience of thou- 
sands of buyers passed on by FHA. It 
shows the average, the safe limit, the 
maximum for all monthly housing out- 
lays at your income. 


MORE AND CHEAPER MEAT........ °° 43 
You can count on getting more meat for 
the table at lower cost in the months and 
years ahead. A U.S. News & World Re- 
port on-the-ground survey of Western 
meat-producing States shows why. 


CONTROLS FOR STEEL?.............. P. 16 
Steel, biggest U.S. manufacturing in- 
dustry, is becoming a political storm 
center. Congressmen who favor more fed- 
eral controls are using steel as a guinea 
pig in the argument for new rules on cor- 
porations. They want another investiga- 
tion of steel, but that’s far from assured 
at this stage. 


SPLIT ON THE DP ISSUE................ P. 18 
More than half of the DP’s coming to 
this country leave their new jobs within 
a few months. Some just can’t seem to 
settle down. But case studies show that 
it’s a matter of fitting the job to the man. 
The majority are fitting in. 
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.P. 30 


GUIDED-MISSILE PREVIEW............ P. 20 
Uncle Sam soon will have a whole shelf 
of secret weapons for land, air and sea 
forces. Guided missiles have turned out to 
be the basis for dozens of new weapons. 
Here is a preview of what is expected. 


VENEZUELA‘S BOOM ENDBG.......... P. 21 
You get a preview, in the case of Vene- 
zuela, of what happens when a boom col- 
lapses in a one-crop country. Oil, basis of 
the economy there, is no longer in big 
demand. Result is that business is cutting 
back sharply, jobs are hard to find, im- 
ports are drying up. 


NEEDED: 12 MILLION JOBS.......... P. 38 


Only a continuous expansion of business 
can prevent unemployment from becom- 
ing a serious problem in years immediate- 
ly ahead. Jobless, now 4.7 million, can 
be 12 million by 1954 if business stands 
still. Reasons are the coming increases 
in the labor force and in production ef- 
ficiency. 
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““Even Blackie knew your voice, son!/’ 


URE he did—just as you recognize famil- 


iar voices instantly over the telephone. 


Hearing clearly and naturally makes for 
good Bell Telephone service—whether you 
talk with someone down the street or clear 
across the country. Western Electric— the 
manufacturing unit of the Bell System for 


68 years—helps to make it that way by pro- 





viding good equipment, the kind that makes 


good telephone service possible. 


® Being members of the Bell System, Western 
Electric people who make telephone equip- 
ment work hand-in-hand with Bell Laborator- 
ies scientists who design it and telephone 
company people who operate it. Together we 
have a single purpose: To give you good tele- 
phone service at the lowest possible cost. 


A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 











No, this isn’t a flood of volcanic 
lava, but red hot coke being thrust 
from a coke oven just before being 
rolled into a quenching tower 

where it will be cooled by air or by 
thousands of gallons of water. 


You already know that coke provides 
the carbon that makes raw ore 

into iron. But you may be surprised 

to learn that at the same time these 
ovens are baking coke from bituminous 
coal, they're also distilling the 

chemical elements which go to make 
products like nylon, aspirin, 

perfume, sulfa drugs, synthetic rubber 
and almost 200, 000 other things. 


To provide coal of dependable 
quality, in volume and at reasonable 
cost, for coke ovens, railroads, 

electric power plants, factories, 

offices and homes, the bituminous coal 
industry has invested hundreds of millions 
of dollars in the past ten years. 

Some of it has paid for new mines 

and mining machinery. But a lot 

of this money has helped build huge 
mechanized coal preparation 

plants in which coal is washed, graded, 
blended and treated to meet the needs 
of different types of coal burning 
equipment. That’s why industry 

and coal consumers are finding 

that this specially prepared 

coal is the most dependable 

and economical of fuels. 


BITUMINOUS us COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE 


Modernizing America’s bitumi- 
nous coal mines has meant replacing 

“pick-and- shovel” mining with ma- 
chines. Today more than 91% of pro- 
duction is mechanically cut and 60% 
is mechanically loaded. As a result 
the worker in a modern mine is less 
and less a “miner,” more and more 


WAY... FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 


a skilled machine operator. Largely 
as a result of this modernization, the 
American miner's average daily out- 
put is five times greater than that 
of the British miner—and the 
American miner's take-home pay is 
higher than that paid by any other 
major American industry. 
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Newsgrann 


Business, expanding again, looks good all through 1950 and into 1951. 

Steel is set for 6 to 9 months at least. Autos are ina record year. Car 
and truck output almost surely will reach 6.5 million units. Construction will 
go on booming. Contract awards, housing starts, assure that. 

Television is in an old-fashioned boom. Textiles, slow now, are going to 
pick up later. People are wearing out their clothes. They're preferring new 
cars, television sets, houses, gadgets but can't get along without clothes. 

There is nothing in sight to upset the 1950 prospect. Next test: 1951. 





Baby boom is continuing, too. Baby crop last year was 3.6 millions, near 
the record. Crop record was 3.7 million, in 1947. It was 3.5 in 1948. 








New crop, 1950, may not equal 1949 but it will be big. 

Births, in postwar, are running 1 million or more above prewar numbers. 

Marriages, though, are down from their peak. Marriage peak, in 1946, was 
2.5 million. Marriage level last year was 1.6 millions. Prewar level was 1.4. 

Births are holding high despite a downturn in new marriages. 








Boom in births means a continuing rapid rise in population. Population, 
rising, is one basic factor in the outlook for business in U.S. 

Population, above 150 million, is up 10.5 million in 5 years. 

Population prospect suggests 7 to 8 million more by mid-1955. Families, 
numbering 42 million now, will number about 46 million then. 

Population gain will be like adding two Chicagos. Added population calls 
for more schools, streets, houses, household furnishings, everything. Babies 
add to family pressure for new houses. Youths, a flood of them, pouring into 
schools starting next autumn, will almost force big school-building programs. 

More people require more food, more clothing, more services. 

Idea that U.S. growth had about stopped, a popular New Deal idea in 1930s, 
is not to be borne out by the 1950 census. It's being refuted every month by 
vital statistics, by the continuing rapid growth of population. 











Labor force is to go on rising steadily, as well. 

New workers will add nearly 3 million to the working force by 1955. 

Jobless, above 4.5 million now, will exceed 7.5 million by 1955 unless 
total of jobs increases. Jobs. actually, will have to be created for millions 
more than that as man-hour output resumes its normal rise. Employers, to 
protect profits, are under increasing pressure to save on the use of labor.,. 

Employment problem, in a country with expanding population, requires an 
expanding level of business activity. Recession, slowing of activity even from 
the present high level, would be loaded with political dynamite. 











Business will have to move up, not down, from this level. 

Either that or, Government will move in more deeply with plans, programs 
and regulations that businessmen do not like. Unemployment, even now, is not 
far from the level at which it will stir politicians to some action. 

Businessmen will push ahead, or Government will push in. Yet fear that 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW--= (Continued) 


Government may move in influences business sometimes to hesitate. 
That's the developing dilemma. 


Already, Government finances are in a bad way. AS it now looks: 

Outgo will be about 43 billions in year ending June 30. 

Income will be near 36.6 billions. 

Deficit will be close to 6.4 billions. 

Income payments on March 15 failed to come up to official estimates. 
Spending is nearly up to estimates. Deficit is likely to be nearly a billion 
above estimates. Profit decline of corporations from 1948 to 1949 was larger 
than the Government forecasters had figured that decline to be. 


Tax adjustment, even so, is to go ahead. Tax policy will be geared to the 
conclusion that 1950 taxable income will be higher,revenues better. 

Withholding tax of 10 per cent on dividends is a 50-50 prospect. 

Speeded payment of corporation income tax seems assured. Tax on 1950 
income would be paid March 15 and June 15, 1951. A third installment, payable 
September 15, might be provided for 1951 only. 

Television-set tax appears to be blocked. Depletion allowances will be 
Studied, not reduced this year at least. Excise cuts will go ahead. Cuts in 
excises are to total about 1 billion dollars, adding to budget troubles. 

Theory that will underlie 1950 tax-bill drafting is that tax cuts and tax 
adjustments will stimulate business, add later to revenue, even if revenue for 
the immediate future is reduced. Budget troubles, though, are back to stay. 























Bull market for stocks remains highly selective, limited in breadth. 

Demand, price advances tend to center in highest-grade stocks, in the 
shares of companies that show a good profit record, long dividend payment. 

Speculative issues, except in television, tend to be neglected. 

Price averages, despite selective buying, are sharply above the low of last 
June; are discounting the prospect for good business during months ahead. Buyers 
often are paying prices 25 per cent or more above those of last June. 

A rising, or firm market, if sustained, will be an important factor in 
business. Investor confidence adds to business confidence. Rising prices, 
sustained demand, permit industry to tap markets for equity capital. Gains 
that investors realize from security sales add to the tax base, help revenues. 

An active stock market enjoys official favor at the moment. 














Rent control in restricted form probably will be extended. 

Easy money for new building will be extended for individual dwellings. 
Apartment builders hereafter will have to put up some of their own money. 

Price supports are not to be reduced on major farm products. 

Coinage of a 2.5 and a 7.5-cent piece won't be ordered. Treasury opposes 
adding two to the six present coins. Soft-drink makers are main advocates. 











Old-age-insurance benefits will be increased by July l. 

Pensions, even when increased, probably won't attract many to retire. 

Pension level under federal plan, at around $100 a month for man and wife, 
isn't likely to draw many older people away from their jobs. 

Pensions, at almost any level, are costly when broadly applied. 

Pension issue, politically, is settled, though, with pensions here to stay 
and to grow gradually higher and higher as the years go by. 





U.S., on "cold war" defensive, appears to be losing position, not gaining. 

U.S. policy has had the effect of defending the status quo, of paying out 
dollars to keep regimes in power that were in power when active warfare ended. 

Russia, on her side, plays on forces of nationalism and revolution. Ina 
postwar period, those forces tend to be strong. Russia has the initiative. 
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“NO OVERTIME IN 6 MONTHS— 
THAT PAYROLL DEPARTMENT’S REALLY ON THE BALL!” 


And it’s more than coincidence that Burroughs payroll accounting BURROUGHS HIGH-SPEED 
machines were installed exactly half a year ago, Mr. Treasurer! 
ie PAYROLL MACHINE 


Once these fast and efficient figuring tools take over payroll prepara- 
tion, Overtime is obsolete. One machine turns out as many as 350 
checks and earnings statements alone each hour... or, if you prefer, 
the machine does the entire job, including posting, in a single swift 
operation. 


Other departmental costs take a tumble, too, because fewer people and 
less equipment are needed. And Burroughs easy automatic action 
reduces operator fatigue . .. minimizes the chance for error. 


Burroughs efficiency will save time and money in your payroll depart- 
ment. Get details from your Burroughs man, or mail coupon. 


“Reduce Your Payroll Work” explains in detail two 
Burroughs’ plans for cutting the cost and time of pay- 
roll preparation with Burroughs High-Speed Payroll 
Machines. Send coupon for your copy. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 

Detroit 32, Michigan 

I would like the facts on Burroughs High-Speed Payroll 
Accounting Machines. Please send me “Reduce Your Pay- 





roll Work.” . 
er ls bes WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S BURROUGHS 
Street__ i — —- . —_ B 4 bs 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


They make Fire fight Fire 
Imagine a FIRE-fighting system 
put into action by the FIRE it- 
self ...discharging water when 
and where the FIRE starts. The 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinkler Sys- 
tem has long been doing this in 
thousands of plants. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principai cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 











It pays to 
do business 
in New York 


State! 


Because New York State is the 
most concentrated market in the 
world, a New York State location 
saves business millions of dollars 
annually in shipping costs! If 
shipping costs are a big factor in 
your operations, why not write: 
New York State Dept. of Com- 
merce, Room 249, 112 State St., 
Albany 7, N.Y. 














The March of the News 


Secret mission. For many Americans, 
a safety valve on their jobs is the com- 
forting knowledge that they can always 
complain about the way things are going 
at the office. 

Not so the front-office jobs in atomic 
energy. This is a line of work that can 
be talked about only in the most general 
terms. That's the law. 

Last week, to fill a job almost as anony- 
mous as it is important, Presi- 
dent Truman picked Thomas 
E. Murray for membership on 
the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Mr. Murray is a New 
York industrial engineer, in- 
ventor, banker and_ business 
executive. In his new job he 
would have to add to his other 
talents a working knowledge 
of one of the biggest secrets in 
the world—the atomic plans of 
the United States Government. 


Whistle stops, revisited. 
The weather was grand but 
the fishing was terrible at Key West, 
Fla., last week. Catches for the presi- 
dential party were few and far between. 
President Truman, an unlucky fisherman 
at best, was having his usual run—hardly 
a nibble. 

But the President had other fish to 
fry. In the midst of his vacation, he began 
making plans for another whistle-stop 
tour of the United States, the same sort 
of venture in meeting the voters that he 
tried with such success in 1948. Under 
the warm Florida sun, he got to work on 
speeches. 


Road show. The President planned to 
leave Washington by train early in May 
for a trip to the West Coast. Formally, 
his reason was to observe the installation 
of the final turbines at the Grand Coulee 
Dam in the State of Washington. But on 
the way, Mr. Truman will make personal 
appearances in big and little communi- 
ties across the country. 

The trip is the sort that both the Presi- 
dent and his advisers like. He enjoys 
getting out and talk- 
ing to the people, par- 
ticularly in an election 
year. Harry Truman 
is not a candidate in 
1950, but his control 
of the next Congress 
is at stake. Politically, 
that is second only to 
his own election. He 
will show up in Chi- 
cago in the middle of 
May, just in time to 
deliver the climactic 
speech at a three-day 
Democratic rally. 
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PRESIDENT’S CAR 
. +. speech writer’s special 


Spring housecleaning. Congress got 
down to the job of trying to tidy up the 
financial affairs of the Federal Govern. 
ment. A House committee went to work 
on President Truman’s 42.4-billion-dollar 
budget. 

The Congressmen cut a little here and 
there, reshuffled some accounts and 
found a few other ways to make savings. 
When the job was done, the Truman 
budget had been pared to just 
under 41.5 billion dollars. Even 
if Congress could make that 
figure stick—which was doubt- 
ful—the Government seemed 
certain to spend 4 billion dol- 
lars more than it takes in dur- 
ing the coming fiscal year. 


Oooops! Like all military or- 
ganizations, the Air Force has 
a lot of secrets. Most of them 
are down in writing and the 
documents that contain them 
“classified.” That means 
they are not for public eyes. 
Last week something slipped and se- 
crets got out. They were more embarrass- 
ing than startling. Too late, the Air Force 
tried to recall some papers it made public 
to Congress—among them a candid com- 
ment about the B-36 bomber. The com- 
ment: It takes so long to fuel the vaunted 
bomber and get it into the air that it 
probably would be useless in any sudden 
emergency. 





Howdy, tovarisch. Socially speaking. 
the Russian Embassy has never been one 
of Washington’s gathering places. Visitors 
are welcome, but not encouraged. Last 
week, the Russians gave a surprise party, 
and this story was being told in Wash- 
ington. 

A group of university students asked 
the Embassy to send them a guest speak- 
er for a discussion of international affairs. 
Instead, the Russians invited the students 
over to the Embassy of the U.S.S.R. 
to see some movies. The surprised 
students sat through Russian newsreels 
that showed Communists marching in 
China, Communists 
celebrating in Buda- 
pest, Communists rid- 
ing motorcycles in 
Leningrad. 

After the show, the 
university students in- 
vited their hosts to a 
fraternity house. Nine 
of the Russians ac- 
cepted the invitation 
and seemed to enjoy 
winding up the eve- 
ning with an old col- 
lege custom—beer and 
pretzels. 





-Harris & Ewing 
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Should you continue 


to pay his salary? 


Y yesies morE than a year ago, the sales manager 
of a machine tool concern suffered a broken 
back in an automobile accident. 

He was traveling for his company, calling on 
distributors in Philadelphia. After a six-week stay 
in a Philadelphia hospital, he was able to make 
the trip back in an ambulance. But he is still flat 
on his back in bed—faced with the possibility 
that he is permanently disabled. 

His company paid his medical fees and hospital 
bills. And-they’ve continued his full salary until 
now—even though they’ve had to replace him 
with another man. 

Now, as time drags on and they’re still paying 
two salaries for one sales manager, the men who 
run this company must make a tough decision. 
Should they stop his pay or keep him on the 
payroll? 

That’s a tough decision for the head of any 
business to make, we believe you'll agree. And, 
it’s a tough spot you'll never be in—a decision 





you'll never have to make—if you take this step 
right now: 

Call in your Travelers agent or broker and let 
him tell you about Travelers Business Accident 
Insurance. With such a plan, your key men are 
assured that medical expenses will be paid and a 
weekly income provided in case of a temporary 
disability resulting from accidental injury. If the 
injury should result in permanent disability, 
they’re guaranteed an income for life. 

Business Accident Insurance is only one of 
many forms of employee insurance that The 
Travelers, pioneers in this kind of insurance, 
have developed to suit the needs of big and small 
companies. 

Why not talk over your employee insurance 


needs with your Travelers man today? 


The Travelers 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indem- 
nity Company, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The 
Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Con- 
necticut. Serving the insurance public in the United States 
since 1864 and in Canada since 1865. 




















service at its best, why don’t you take a “Statler Tour” 
—a trip through our hotel, and learn the hidden reasons 
why the Statler’s so darn swell! 


/ Sometime when you're at Statler—where you really 
@ area guest—enjoying rooms and meals and baths and 












2 You'll see a place where furniture is kept in good repair, 

@ so you can have the comfort of a well-upholstered 
chair. And mattress-makers keep the famous Statler 
beds like new, so weary Statlerites are sure to sleep the 
whole night through. 












To keep the Statler running smooth, the way it has for 
years, takes many kinds of workers, and they all de- 
serve your cheers. For some make sure there’s heat and 
light, and some are on the spot to guarantee that water 
for your bath is always hot. 

















And here are other Statlerites you’ll find it pleasant 
4. meeting—the “kitchen crew” whose skillful touch 
brings you such tasty eating. They’re masters of the 
cooking art, who keep one thought in mind: That 
Statler food must be as good as any you can find. 











To guarantee you'll feel at home . . . and we'll stay on 
the beam . . . takes good and faithful effort by each 
member of our team. For Statler’s friendly service isn’t 
any magic trick—the folks who work at Statler are the 
ones who make it click! 





STATLER 
HOTELS 


ae. | 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON + BUFFALO . CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
STATLER OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN « PITTSBURGH 
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WHAT’S BACK OF STOCK-PRICE RISE: 
GOOD EARNINGS, BIG DIVIDENDS 


from NEW YORK and WASHINGTON 


Reported 


Stock market looks like a good 
thing to investors again. That's 
behind the long, steady rise in 
common stock. 

Favorable factors are general 
business conditions, big profits of 
corporations, a chance for sizable 
dividends. 

There are cautious notes, too. 
Speculators still are shy. Even the 
experts don’t know for sure what 
the market will do. But it is be- 
coming more attractive to people 
with money to invest. 


Investors at this time are in a bull- 
ish frame of mind. In recent days they 
have bid up the prices of industrial 
shares to the highest level since May, 
1946. All the technical signs indicate 
that the high of this bull market prob- 
ablv has not yet been seen. 

The attitude of people with money to 
invest reflects confidence in the outlook 
for business during months ahead. It 
also reflects a growing desire to take 
advantage of the dividends that can be 
had from companies with long records of 
stable payment. To date, the rise of 
prices on the stock market has been 
highly selective, with investors 
showing a marked preference for 
securities of the strongest com- 
panies. 

Throughout the greatest boom in 
American history, investors took a 
dim view of the worth of shares in 
the country’s enterprises. Stock 
prices often were lowest at times 
when business seemed best. Since 
June of last year, however, buyers 
have shown more confidence in the 
outlook. They have bid up indus- 
trial shares, the ones shown on the 
Dow-Jones list, by more than 28 
per cent on the average. And there 
are indications that the demand for 
some stocks may not have been sat- 
isfied at prices now being quoted. 


MARCH 31, 1950 


Where the market stands today 
can be seen at a glance in the chart on 
page 12. There still is nothing in the 
market like the speculative fever that 
sent prices skyrocketing in 1928 and 
1929, but there has been an almost un- 
interrupted rise for nine months. 

At current levels, industrial-stock 
prices are 32 per cent below the average 
of 1929. They are just slightly below 
May, 1946, the top of a postwar boomlet. 
Except for that 1946 peak, today’s stock 
prices beat anything that has been seen 
in the last 20 years. Outside of that same 
period, trading volume so far in 1950 
has been the largest in 13 years. 

The market value of shares listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange has risen 
to 79 billion dollars, up 15 billion since 
last June. 

A changing attitude on the part of 
the investor is the thing that has pulled 
the stock market out of the doldrums. 
Back of that change are many factors. 

Business is holding high, and indica- 
tions are strong that it will stay that way, 
at least through the third quarter of 
1950. Profits in many lines are almost 
certain to be higher in 1950 than in 1949. 
Production of automobiles and_ trucks 
promises to hit a new record this year, 
will approach 6.5 million. Construction, 
booming, reached an annual rate of 22 
billion dollars in February. Unfilled de- 
mand for houses still is tremendous. In- 





—Black Star 


BUYING SECURITIES 
‘'gilt-edged”’ stocks are preferred 


dustrial production is at a higher level 
than at any time in the last year. The 
steel industry is running at more than 
95 per cent of capacity. 

These signs of continuing good busi- 
ness help to explain the upward trend 
in stocks that has persisted during the 
last nine months. There are other reasons. 

Interest rates, for one thing, are low, 
and are to be kept low by Government 
policy. An investment of $100 in corpo- 
rate bonds now returns only $2.90 a year 
on the average. The same amount in- 
vested in the average industrial stock 
yields $6.50. Some yield $8 or $9. At a 
time when confidence is being restored 
in the outlook for business, there is a 
growing temptation for people with 
money to put some of it in stocks that 
promise such returns. 

Managers of trust funds, too, find that 
the return from bonds and most other 
legal investments is too low to promise 
much of an income for their trusts. Trus- 
tees in some States are getting permission 
to invest part of the funds they manage in 
high-grade common stocks. This is a 
growing trend. District of Columbia, for 
example, has a “legal list” of specific 
common stocks in which trust funds may 
be invested. The New York Legislature 
has passed a bill to permit investment of 
up to 35 per cent of any trust fund in 
specified securities, including common 
stocks, that had not been legal before. 

Pension funds, more and more. 
are placing portions of their money 
in common stocks to bolster returns. 
This shift to securities paying big- 
ger returns is being hastened by 
demands for ever-bigger pensions. 
Some authorities advocate putting 
30 per cent or more of pension 
funds into common stocks. The 
Federal Reserve System recently 
started investing part of its em- 
ploye pension fund in “gilt-edge” 
common stocks. 

This pressure of money seeking 
investment in securities that pro- 
vide a sizable return has had the 
effect of bidding up the market 
value of stocks. 

Future dividends promise to 
hold fairly high, even if corporate 
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earnings decline from current levels. Cor- 
porations, as a group, have kept them- 
selves highly liquid since the war. They 
now hold 40 billion dollars in cash and 
Government securities alone. Many cor- 
porate executives, jealous of the dividend 
records of their companies, have gone to 
lengths to build up liquid reserves out 
of which to pay stockholders in any fu- 
ture period of bad times. 

Potential demand for stocks remains 
strong. Consumers hold a backlog of 150 
billion dollars in liquid assets—cash, 
bank deposits, Government securities and 
savings and loan shares. That is more 
than three times the prewar total. 
Furthermore, there is a vast credit po- 
tential to be used in buying stocks. The 
market still is largely on a cash basis. 

Families with liquid savings of more 
than $5,000 represent the big potential 
market for stocks. These people hold 
more than half the total of consumer 
savings. One out of three families in this 
group already owns some stock. Market 
authorities figure that a man who already 
has some stocks and still has money laid 
by is a good potential customer for more 
stocks under the right conditions. 

Months ago, a feeling began to get 
around among some investors that these 
right conditions had come, that time was 
running out on bargain prices for stocks. 
The result is to be found in the growing 
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demand for stocks that has shown up 
since last June. 

On the other side, there still are 
factors that tend to keep the stock-mar- 
ket rise in check. 

Trouble with Russia has tempered 
the investor's confidence in the future. 
War talk suggests higher taxes, more 
controls, ceilings on profits. Actually, 
war in the next few years is highly im- 
probable. 

Taxes, despite 1948 cuts, still are at 
levels that put a damper on investing. 
High-income people realize so little of 
any additional income they might get 
from dividends that many have decided 
investments are not worth the risk. How- 
ever, some wealthy people, watching 
the market rise of recent months, are tak- 
ing a new interest in buying stocks to 
turn over at a profit. Gains from the sale 
of assets held six months or longer are 
taxed at a maximum effective rate of 
25 per cent. 

Memories of 1929, when the greatest 
market boom of all time collapsed with- 
out warning, still have their effect on the 
public’s attitude toward stocks as an in- 
vestment. Many fear the same thing 
might happen again. 

Nor are all corporate executives them- 
selves convinced that the present pros- 
perity will last long. A few of the execu- 
tives, despite current good business, are 
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predicting a depression. These, however, 
are in the minority. 

The average man wants safe invest- 
ments—insurance, Government bonds, 
saving accounts. However, there are in- 
dications that a good many savers are be- 
ing attracted into the market by the prom- 
ise of bigger returns. The market for 
stocks is somewhat broader than it was. 

Caution still guides most individuals, 
as well as institutions and trust funds. 
The strong, well-established company is 
the one that has been getting the play 
in the stock market. This selective buy- 
ing suggests that weaker companies may 
keep having trouble floating their secur- 
ities at good prices. 

Future of the market cannot be 
measured with any real accuracy. People 
with savings to invest need to understand 
that, no matter how favorable the busi- 
ness outlook, stock prices always are sub- 
ject to fluctuations. A market that failed 
to reflect the record profits and dividends 
of U.S. corporations during the period 
from 1946 to 1949 could do the same 
thing again. The significant thing, how- 
ever, is that during the last nine months 
a good many investors apparently have 
decided that common stocks are not a 
bad buy after all. If that kind of think- 
ing spreads around the country, there can 
be still better days ahead for the stock 
market. 
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HOW MUCH HOUSE YOU CAN BUY 


‘Safe’ and ‘Risky’ Outlays for U.S. Families 


Can you afford to buy a house? 
Experiences of others show what 
you can expect to do on your pres- 
ent income. 

Income of $200 a month can 
handle an $8,000 house usually. 
ittakes $800 monthly income to 
carry « $25,000 home safely. 

All figures assume a steady, 
fairly secure income. They also 
assume enough savings to make 
afair-sized down payment. 


This is the season when people’s 
thoughts often turn to the question 
of buying or building a bigger and 
better house. The boom in home 
building is going ahead at a record 
rate. A million families are to buy or 
rent new dwellings this vear, with 
millions of others moving into existing 
homes or staying on the side lines 
wondering what to do. 

For those who are trying to figure out 
what they can afford in the way of a new 
dwelling, standard guides can be more 
helpful than the old rules of thumb. On 
the basis of these guides, many families 
now buying or building appear to be 
overreaching themselves financially, Oth- 
ers, who could afford to go ahead, are 
hesitating, in doubt as to what they can 
handle easily. 

What these families are finding is that 
there is no single rule to fit the situation 
of every family. For those who are plan- 
ning to buy or build, there must be as- 
sessment of how secure are job and 
income, of other obligations that have 
been assumed, of the number of chil- 
dren to rear and educate, of many other 
factors. Yet a measure can be had from 
the composite experience of tens of thou- 
sands of families. 

The chart on page 14 is a valuable 
tool for judging what you can afford. It 
shows, on an average of prewar and 1948 
experience, how much has been spent on 
housing in relation to income by people 
who have obtained loans insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration. Spe- 
cifically, 20 per cent of these borrowers 
have been in the “reasonably safe” class, 
25 per cent in the “safe” class, and 50 per 
cent in the “excellent” class. The other 5 

per cent managed to get FHA-insured 
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loans in the “risky” class, but they had 
unusual factors in their favor. 

Regional variations of this chart now 
are going out to FHA field offices to 
guide officials in ruling on loan applica- 
tions. But this national chart—soon to be 
published by FHA—is a valuable guide to 
home seekers. 

General rule to follow if you want to 
buy or build is this: Estimate the total 
cost of carrying and operating your new 
house. Then compare that with your 
regular monthly income. 

At $200 a month of income, after fed- 
eral income tax, you can spend up to 
about $73 a month for all housing ex- 
penses and still steer clear of the “risky” 
class on the chart. That, at least, is how a 
family in an average area will rate when 
it comes to applying for an FHA-insured 
loan. The family that wants to hold other 
expenses down and spend more income 
on housing will need to look elsewhere 
for a loan—unless the family is in spe- 
cial circumstances. 

What a buyer can find for this month- 
ly expense is something else again. In an 
average-cost city, $75 a month will pay 
all expenses on an $8,300 home, if the 
family has $1,200 in cash to pay down 
and buys on FHA terms. But the house 
may not have as many as five rooms. 

Most families at this level of income 
are likely to decide that, as long as rent 
control lasts, they can find better housing 





RENT OR BUILD? 
. .. the answer is in dollars 


—Castens 





by renting. Even so, the chart indicates 
what each can afford to pay at its par- 
ticular income level. 

At $450 a month, after taxes, things 
begin to look a bit easier for the buy- 
ing family. The chart indicates that such 
a family can pay nearly $120 a month for 
all dwelling expenses, and still rate “rea- 
sonably safe.” And, in fact, many families 
at this income level will take on con- 
siderably larger housing-expense obliga- 
tions in the months just ahead. In view 
of the average incomes of U.S. families, 
it is apparent that thousands already are 
buying homes at prices that represent 
what officials regard as real risks—for 
lenders and buvers. 

For the family that decides to play it 
reasonably safe, $120 a month in an 
average city will cover the total expense 
for a new $15,000 house. The famils 
bank account will have to stand a $3,100 
down payment. But, in return, there will 
be six rooms to live in and, in all but the 
highest-cost cities, a garage. 

If that still is not enough space, the 
family may be able to get a roomier 
home by staying away from postwar 
houses. Homes 15 to 20 years old, of 
comparable size, usually can be had for 
much less. 

At $800 a month of income, the fam- 
ily that wants anything less than a man- 
sion should have little trouble. Such a 
family can spend as much as $165 a 
month for housing. 

That much should build and carry a 
spacious $25,000 home in most cities. 
You will not get FHA insurance on that 
price level. And you'll need something 
like $8,750 in cash, plus about $350 more 
for settlement charges, in order to close 
the deal. But, in most cities, you should 
get at least three bedrooms, two baths 
and a built-in garage for that price. 
And, if you are fortunate enough to live 
in a locality where building costs are 
relatively low, you may get a recreation 
room. 

If it is real luxury housing that the 
family wants, a luxury income is in order. 
A $35,000 house, for example, will cost 
around $220 a month, on the average. 
And even that cost requires a down pay- 
ment of something like $14,000. If your 
savings are less than that, you can expect 
in most cases to sign up for a second 
mortgage and pay well over $220 a 
month. 

Those examples show what people can 
afford at various income levels, on the 
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basis of official measurements of loan 
risks. In more detail: 

Monthly bill for housing must be 
figured separately for each home. When 
you find a house you like, see what financ- 
ing you can get. That will indicate the 
monthly payment on principal and inter- 
est. But that may be little more than half 
the total expense involved. Taxes, as an 
average, run from about $4.85 a month 
for a $6,400 home, up to $35 or more on 
a really big house. Special assessments, 
ground rents and miscellaneous charges 
have to be investigated. 

Fire and other insurance will add from 
$2 a month for a $14,700 house, up to 
$4.50 for a luxury dwelling—and more 
than that if you build in a rural area that 
has no “city water.” 

Operating costs are harder to estimate. 
But you will have to allow from $15 to 
$20 for a small home and something like 
$45 or $50 for a $35,000 house. In a high- 
tax city, in a cold climate that requires 
a big outlay for heating, operations will 
cost still more. 


Income of the buyer is the next thing 
to examine. Only stable, or regular, in- 
come will be counted by the smart buyer. 
A wife’s occasional earnings, for example, 
will be excluded. So will overtime pay 
and any anticipated pay raises. 

Decision to buy, at this point, should 
rest on a comparison between income 
and costs expected in the new home. If 
you want to play safe, it may help to look 
at the chart and remember that half of 
the FHA-insured buyers managed to stay 
in the “excellent” class. 

But each family that is trying to make 
the big decision provides an individual 
situation. For example, the family that 
has a new car, a refrigerator and a tele- 
vision set that still are being paid for 
needs to take these obligations into ac- 
count. 

The short way to check income against 
the new-housing expense is to look at 
your present housing costs. If the month- 
ly expense necessary for the house you 
want to buy is no greater than your 
present housing bills, prospects should 


ee 


be good. But the family that plans to in. 
crease its outgo for housing sharply, when 
it has not been able to save much of its 
income, needs to proceed slowly. 

Long way around is to examine the en- 
tire household budget and determine just 
what living expenses will have to come 
out of the pay check in addition to total 
expenses for the new house. Food and 
clothing are obvious items. But all other 
expenses must be figured as accurately 
as possible—insurance, medical and dental 
bills, drugs, transportation, recreation, 
emergency expenses and others. 

Official figures show that thousands of 
families are not looking too closely at 
all the expenses involved in buying a 
home. People with incomes of $250 to 
$500 a month, after taxes, particularly 
appear to be buying at levels well out- 
side the safety limits of FHA experience. 
For one of these families, any big de- 
cline in income, or a series of emergency 
expenses, may mean the loss of the new 
home or, at the least, major sacrifices for 
several years. 


What You Can Afford to Pay for Housing 
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$350 $400 $450 $500 $550 $600 $650 $700 
Monthly Income After Taxes 


Safe 






Excellent, 
if you can 
find it 
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MORE MEAT FOR LESS MONEY 


Trips to the butcher shop are to 
become less costly. There is plenty 
of meat for shoppers, and the 
supply is growing. 

Shortages of beef and pork are 
athing of the past. Lambs, high 
priced now, will tend to be more 
plentiful later. 

Livestock supply is going up 
steadily for all types of meat. No- 
body, looking ahead, can see an- 
other scarcity for years. 


Meat for the U. S. consumer is to be 
more abundant and cheaper in months 
and years ahead. The cycle of meat- 
animal numbers is in an upturn, ac- 
celerated by mounting supplies of feed. 
And those feed supplies are to be 
swelled by another huge corn crop, if 
this year’s weather is right. 

Pork already is lower priced. It is to 
be still lower, unless all signs fail. Bacon, 
for years a luxury, has become a cheap 
cut. Hams are available for Easter at a 
moderate price. Steaks remain high, it is 
true, while lamb is very expensive. Yet, 
sizing up the picture as a whole, the out- 
look is for a gradual increase in the 
supply of all kinds of meat and a decline 
in the price. 

What that can mean for the average 
consumer is suggested by the accom- 
panying chart. During the war and post- 
war years, per capita meat consumption 
jumped to a new high level. In the fu- 
ture, if supplies keep rising, the average 
consumer will eat more meat than ever. 

A preview of the coming super- 
abundance is provided by an on-the- 
ground survey, taking in ranches, feed 
lots and packing centers in eight States 
from Chicago to the Pacific Coast, made 
recently by a member of the Board of 
Editors of U.S. News & World Report. 

Rebuilding of beef cattle herds every- 
where is conspicuous. Farmers and ranch- 
ers are keeping more of their beef 
cows and heifers for breeding, instead of 
selling them for slaughter. Temporarily, 
that reduces market supplies of beef, 
especially of the lower grades. But it lays 
the foundation for a substantial increase 
in beef production through the next 
several years. 
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Reported from CHICAGO 


Cattle numbers in the United States, 
after a cyclical decline, have increased 
by 2 million in the last year, to a total 


~ of 80 million. A further increase of 1 to 


2 million seems indicated for this year, 
with a gain of perhaps 10 million in the 
next five years. 

Expansion of beef production is be- 
ing aided by modern science and as- 
sembly-line methods, especially in the 
larger breeding and feeding operations 
of the Far West. Diseases and other ail- 
ments of cows and steers are combated 
in cattle hospitals equipped with X-ray 
rooms and laboratories. 

In the fattening of cattle for market, 
methods resemble those employed in 
turning out automobiles in Detroit. 

A single 320-acre ranch in the Santa 
Maria Valley of California, for example, 
feeds 18,000 head of cattle at a time. 
Range cattle arriving from Texas, Idaho 
and Montana are sprayed with DDT to 
keep off insects, and are given shots of 
penicillin and sulfa to guard against 
pneumonia. Power shovels scoop up 
hundreds of tons of sugar-beet pulp, 
which is mixed with alfalfa, barley, pro- 
tein concentrate and molasses. Then gas- 
oline-powered railroad cars drop this 
nutritious mixture into feed troughs bor- 
dering a long line of cattle pens. 

The cattle, fed in this manner for 90 
to 120 days, gain as much as two and a 
half pounds in weight a day before they 
move out to the slaughterhouses and 
butcher shops of Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 

Growing use of such modern methods 
as these is accelerating the increase of 
beef production throughout the West. 

Bacon and pork supplies are in- 
creasing much faster than beef, however, 
because the cycle is shorter. After a big 
corn crop has been harvested, only a 
year is required to breed and feed hogs 
to turn that corn into meat. 

Record crops of corn and other feed 
grains in 1948 and 1949 have built feed 
stocks to an all-time high in relation to 
livestock numbers. This exerts a powerful 
pressure upon farmers to raise more live- 
stock, especially of hogs. 

In the corn belt, the concern is much 
less about retail prices to consumers, 
which seem certain to drop further, than 
about the price the farmer will get for 
his hogs. Lately this price has dipped 
below Government-support levels. That 
threatens to create a problem for the 
Government, which assumes the responsi- 
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bility for buying pork necessary to keep 
the price bottom from falling out. 

Lamb and mutton apparently are to 
remain scarce and high priced for several 
years. It will take that long to rebuild 
flocks of sheep, now the smallest on 
record. 

Big profits in cattle caused many 
sheepmen to switch to cattle raising. 
Labor scarcity played a part. Herders 
walked away for better-paid jobs during 
the war. Besides, much marginal grazing 
land in the West was plowed up for 
wheat and other crops. 

Now, however, this situation is chang- 
ing. Sheep are becoming more attractive 
to producers, with lamb prices high and 
a strong demand for wool. More pasture 
is available, as crops are cut down. 
Basque sheepherders, from Southern 
France and Northern Spain, are relieving 
the labor shortage. Signs and opinions 
point to a probable revival of sheep rais- 
ing, though on no very great scale. 

Taken altogether, the impressions 
from a swing through the West thus indi- 
cate greater and greater abundance of 
livestock and of meat—an abundance that 
will show up increasingly on the dinner 
tables of consumers. 
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PATTERN FOR INDUSTRY CONTROL 


Report on Steel Shows What Planners Want 


What's ahead if Government 
moves in on business shows up in 
the steel report. It’s a blueprint for 
checking up on industry. 

Trend is toward keeping an 
eye on private business, making 
company facts public property, 
smoothing the path for inves- 
tigators. 

Another steel inquiry is not yet 
certain. But, if it comes, steel be- 
comes a guinea pig for federal 
rules over industry. 


Steel once again is being maneu- 
vered into line for investigation. Over 
the course of nearly half a century, 
periodic official studies have been di- 
rected at the steel industry. Now both 
Republicans and Democrats on the 
Joint Economic Committee are favor- 
ing a new study by Congress to de- 
termine if competition is effective in 
steel and, if not, how it can be made 
effective. 

The need for further study is the only 
point on which members of the two par- 
ties are in agreement, in their report 
of an investigation into the recent steel- 
price rise. Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney, 
Committee chairman, and his seven Dem- 
ocratic colleagues want Congress to start 
now to lay the groundwork for regulating 
steel companies. Senator Robert Taft and 
his five Republican colleagues oppose any 
move toward federal regulation and chal- 
lenge the Democrats’ conclusions. 

Congress itself will decide what to do 
with the report just issued by the Joint 
Economic Committee. The report is en- 
titled “December 1949 Steel Price In- 
creases,” but the Committee never agreed 
on whether or not these increases were 
justified. It is far from certain that a ma- 
jority in both houses of Congress will do 
more than file the differing viewpoints. 

The recommended study of steel is 
not assured. Some Democrats would like 
a full-dress inquiry, with power to sub- 
poena witnesses and records from all in- 
dustry. But there will be opposition. 
Earlier, in 1949, when President Truman 
recommended that the Government con- 
sider building steel plants, Congress 
simply ignored the idea. 
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Arguments over steel, however, are 
developing into a broader issue—the 
Government attitude toward the powers 
of management in basic industries. This 
issue is expected to grow during years 
ahead. 

Senator O'Mahoney and some other 
Democrats look in the direction of federal 
charters for corporations, with chartered 
companies required to meet standards of 
competition and fair practice. Senator 
Taft and most Republicans look in the 
direction of less regulation of corpora- 





DEMOCRAT O’MAHONEY, REPUBLICAN TAFT 


agency to present reasons for their price 
rises. 

Hearings would resemble those held 
by a fact-finding board before a strike, 
Customers would be present, to object 
if they desired. The plans as outlined 
would not apply to “isolated, independent 
price increases on individual products 
made by individual concerns,” according 
to the Committee. 

The Committee majority does not 
actually state that it recommends new 
laws to force compliance with this sys- 


. ON one point, agreement 


tions, but more vigorous enforcement of 
antitrust laws. 

Steel is the guinea pig over which ar- 
guments are carried on, at present. 

The majority of the Committee fa- 
voring controls, tells exactly what it 
would do in steel and other basic indus- 
tries if it had its way. These proposals 
show the trend in one line of thinking 
at Washington: 

A cooling-off period before price in- 
creases is one suggestion. The idea is 
advanced that major producers in steel 
and other big industries should file with 
a federal agency a “notice of intention 
to increase prices.” No actual industry- 
wide price hikes would be made, under 
this system, for a definite period, 30 days 
or more, after the announcement of plans. 
During that time the industry’s leading 
producers would appear before a federal 


tem. But minority members of the Com- 
mittee say that legislation obviously will 
be necessary to make such a plan work. 

A collection system for facts—with 
the Federal Trade Commission gathering 
confidential information on company 
prices, output, costs and profits—is an- 
other demand. The proposal is that the 
FTC collect facts about major companies 
and their policies regularly, keep reports 
up to date and ready for use by mem- 
bers of Congress. 

With this information, the Democrats 
argue, Congress could make better in- 
vestigations, faster. They want the sys- 
tem to operate in industries where a few 
concerns dominate. That would cover the 
steel industry and at least 42 other indus- 
tries in manufacturing alone. In that 
many industries, four companies, or 
fewer, supply 75 per cent of output. 
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The majority members note that FTC 
sieady has some power to investigate 











industry. They say the power isn’t being 
ysed, and recommend that Congress tell 
FIC to get busy. 

“pyblic utility’’ status is suggested for 
see, maybe other industries, in a third 

posal. The Committee’s main report 
gated that steel’s economic importance is 
great that a study is needed to deter- 
mine the industry’s standing. If found to 
be “uniquely affected” with a public 
interest, the majority report implies, steel 
ought to be classed as a public utility. 
This could lead to regulation of prices 
ad other things, along the lines of con- 
tol on utilities’ rates and operations. 
Federal charters and subsidies for 
new firms are other possibilities listed for 
attention. These are mentioned in the 
proposal for a general steel investigation. 
The investigation would cover all as- 
pects of steel, with special emphasis on 
weakness in antitrust laws; mergers and 
other forms of business combinations; 
pricing policies of big companies and 
efects on small producers; role of patent 
hws; financial aids to establish new firms 
ud competitors in steel and other fields. 
These examples show the broad line 
thinking followed by those who favor 
alarger federal share in managing such 
basic industries as steel. The ideas are 
the ones that will come to the fore when 
and if a new wave of sentiment for regu- 
hting business begins to build up in 
Washington. 

The opposing view, against con- 
trols, is stated strongly by Senator Taft 
and the other Republicans on the Joint 
Committee. 

Twenty-one conclusions and _ state- 
ments in the majority's report are at- 
tacked as biased and inaccurate. The in- 
dustry’s own conclusions are these: 

Competition in steel is not proved to 
be lacking. “We have studied the rec- 
ord,” the minority declares, “and do not 
find any direct evidence of lack of com- 
petition. We do not regard the mere 
fact that other companies are likely to 
increase their prices when the United 
States Steel Corp. increases its prices as 
evidence of lack of competition. In fact, 
if competition were active it would 
necessarily follow, first, that smaller 
companies could not increase their prices 
above the United States Steel prices 
without losing business, and, second, 
that when United States Steel raises 
prices they probably can get a higher 
price also and still retain their customers. 
The fact that the Department of Justice 
has not even charged (much less proved ) 
the steel companies with Sherman law 
Violation tends to support our belief that 
competition exists . .. 

“The more serious doubt which we 
have is whether the position of the U.S. 
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MAKING STEEL 
Should it be treated as a public utility? 


Steel Corp. gives it such a preponderant 
voice in the determination of prices as 
to amount to a modification of the effect 
of free competition. We see nothing in 
the evidence on which we can determine 
this one way or the other . . . We are 
inclined to believe that a reduction of 
steel demand would very rapidly bring 


about greater competitive pressures 
which would be reflected in reduced 
prices.” 


Federal price control will be the next 
step, minority members say, if Congress 
agrees to require hearings before price 
increases. The Republicans add that they 
disagree with the whole approach of 
tampering with the pricing system. They 
insist that, if prices are too high because 
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SHIPPING STEEL 


competition is not effective, first efforts 
should be to restore competition. 

“The only justification,” they say, “for 
steps looking toward price control would 
be the complete surrender of the possi- 
bility of maintaining a free competitive 
system in any industry.” 

Further study of steel problems and 
their bearing on other industries is the 
most that Congress is likely to approve 
following the conflicting reports from 
the Joint Economic Committee. Federal 
charters for corporations are not getting 
serious consideration now. But that idea 
and other ideas expressed in the steel re- 
port are always in the background, ready 
to pop up should conditions favor more 
regulation of industry. 
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Should it be regulated by Government? 
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Why Congress Is Split Over DP’s 


Many Fit in Quickly, Others Want Too Much 


Case histories tell the story 
behind the DP program, show 
why Congress is split over letting 
in more displaced Europeans. 

Many get settled quickly, fit 
right in. Others expected more 
than they find in U. S., don’t like 
the work, want more pay, think 
they ought to strike it rich. 

Nine out of 10 DP’s are anxious 
to make good. But about half of 
them give up their first job, try 
something else. 


Paul Kosovky in 1944 was a civil 
servant in Hungary. When the Rus- 
sians moved in, he headed for Ger- 
many. There he fell in with American 
troops and became a displaced per- 
son. He heard much talk about a 75- 
cents-an-hour minimum wage in U. S. 

In 1949, Kosovky got into the United 
States as a farm worker. He landed on an 
American farm and agreed to stay there, 
with his family, for two years. The 
farmer gave him a cow and chickens and 
agreed to pay the prevailing wage for 
farm work. There was a celebration in 
the community for the Kosovky family. 
Paul and his wife sailed into their work 
with enthusiasm. 

Letters came in from other Hungarians. 
The Kosovkys got in touch with those 
nearby. Again there was much talk of 
high wages in the cities. Suddenly, with- 
out notice to the farmer, Paul Kosovky 
and his family left. 

This is an example of what is going on 
in many farming sections of the country. 
It is based upon a set of facts into which 
can be fitted the names of Hungarians, 
Lithuanians, Latvians, Ukrainians and 
others from the Russian-held countries of 
Eastern Europe. It is one side of an issue 
that is dividing Congress. 

The whole program for resettling 
displaced persons in the United States is 
being brought under fire because of the 
failure of many of these people to fit 
snugly into new environment here. 

Up to now, the United States has 
brought in 200,000 displaced persons 
from Eastern Europe. Congress is dis- 
cussing whether to bring in almost that 
many more. Some of those who have 
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come have fitted quickly into their new 
places. But many moved on to two or 
three places before settling down. Many 
sad experiences have caused Congress to 
ask questions about the whole program. 

Because of a shortage of farm labor 
when the program began, the law speci- 
fied that 30 per cent of the DP’s brought 
in should be farmers. To win this priori- 
ty, writers, mechanics, chemists, and 
white-collar workers listed themselves as 
farmers. But, when they landed on 
farms, they could not do the work. After 
a brief stay, they moved on to new jobs 
in cities. Out of that situation grew many 
of the present complaints. 

White-collar farmers, for example, 
showed up in many places. 

Former Governor William M. Tuck, of 
Virginia, arranged to place two DP fam- 
ilies on his tobacco farm in southern 
Virginia. State officials met the families at 
the railroad station and took them to the 
farm where the Governor, dressed in old 
clothes, was waiting. Neighbors had 
gathered to welcome them. 

The Governor had provided a house 
with running water. There was a radio. 
The barns held a cow and chickens. 
There was plenty of garden space. They 
were to be paid $45 a month. Rent, fuel 
and much of the food would cost nothing. 

One of the families proved poor at 
farm work and was asked to leave. It 
moved on to Philadelphia. The other fam- 
ily complained that the Governor should 
have kept the cow and paid them $5 a 
month more. It was irksome to take care 
of the cow. Soon letters came back from 
members of the first family telling of the 
money they were making in Philadelphia. 
The second family, on short notice, left 
to join these friends. 

Forty per cent of the DP’s who have 
gone to Maryland have left their spon- 
soring farms. From all over the country 
have come stories of DP families estab- 
lished on farms one day, getting up and 
leaving without notice the next. 

Whose fault? In spite of the sense of 
insecurity and restlessness, born of the 
movement from one DP camp to another 
in Europe, the changes are not always 
the fault of the DP’s. The Mennonite 
Central Committee, a religious group, 
reports from Pennsylvania that it has 
not had a single instance of a misfit be- 
cause its own organization has chosen 
farmers carefully in Europe. But some- 
times even real farmers have trouble in 
this country. 


A Ukrainian farm family went to, 
run-down farm in Vermont. The owne 
used it for summer vacations. He bought 
a cow and chickens and agreed to pay 
the family $50 a month to take care 
the place. During the summer, the family 
managed to make out fairly well. 

But, when the summer ended, the farm 
owner moved back to the city. The Dp 
got a job at a nearby lumber plant t 
earn enough money to feed his family, 
When he learned of this, the owner of 
the farm stopped sending money. The 
DP family contacted friends in Maryland 
who found another farm for them. 

Now the family is settled on a new 
farm, earning $100 a month. Two boys 
are in grammar school. One is in high 
school. The eldest works in a restaurant 
during his spare time. The family js 
raising horses, cattle, hogs. The smoke- 
house is full. The family is settling into 
the community. 

From 50 to 60 per cent of those whe 
come usually have to make at least one 
move before finding a place that is suited 
for them, officials say. 

Real farmers often drop snugly into 
their new life after they have learned the 
new customs and gotten a smattering of 
English. 

A Latvian family of six that had owned 
a 140-acre farm in Europe moved into a 
tenant house in Iowa. After the jumbled 
quarters of a DP camp, the old house 
looked good to the family. 

There were some frowns in the com 
munity when the foreign family moved 
in. But a church broke the ice. It gave a 
kitchen shower, canned goods, clothing, 
$10 in cash, furnishings for the house and 
a washing machine. 

The father speaks Lettish, some Ger- 
man and some U.S. slang. He is driving 
a tractor and learning English. The 
mother still has trouble reading the labels 
on food cans. But the children are in 
school and the family seems content. 

Eighty per cent of the real farmers 
have little trouble, officials say. Minne- 
sota with 2,700 DP’s has had only nine 
complaints. 

Readjustment of nonfarmers often 
puts highly skilled professional people 
into curious jobs. 

An outstanding European professor of 
chemistry took a job as night attendant 
in a hospital, mopping floors, doing all 
sorts of chores. He got $30 a week and 
worked 10 to 14 hours a day. 

One day he went to the hospital office 
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IN MISSISSIPPI 





IN NEW YORK 






—photos from Wide World, Acme, Black Star 


IN MISSOURI 


Few come with a true picture of what life in the U. S. is like 


and resigned, effective in two weeks. The 
hospital superintendent began to ask 
questions. The man had been offered a 
professorship of chemistry at a Far West- 
em university. During his stay at the 
hospital, he had polished up his English 
and put away enough money to pay his 
fare to his new job. 

Matching jobs to men. Where the 
new work is suited to the man, officials 
say the change is easily made. A Hun- 
garian oil worker is happy with a 
Kentucky oil company. A European en- 
tomologist is satisfied teaching zoology 
in Oklahoma. 

In Maryland, 15 Ukrainians became 
attendants at a school for mentally re- 
tarded children. Five of the DP’s had 
been nurses. Another was a skilled for- 
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ester. He takes care of the school 
grounds. The others are hard workers 
and are fitting into their jobs. The super- 
intendent of the school is enthusiastic 
about them. 

The net result of studies by those 
who work regularly with DP problems 
indicates that 90 per cent of those who 
come are eager to work out their prob- 
lems and, given a chance, manage to do 
so. 

In the main, these officials blame com- 
plaints against the DP program upon 
failure to give the DP’s a true picture of 
U.S. life and upon incomplete examina- 
tion of the work background of the DP’s 
who are brought. 

Because of these two classes of failures, 
dissatisfaction arises on both sides, offi- 


cials say. DP’s come expecting higher 
wages than they get. They do not realize 
that everyone does not get a 75-cents-an- 
hour minimum wage. And failure to 
study the work background of applicants 
enables many white-collar workers to 
come in as farmers. 

In spite of these difficulties, they say 
the general result of the law has been 
good. It has brought in 200,000 prospec- 
tive citizens and spread them across the 
country. Of these, 180,000 are doing well 
The others are in process of readjust- 
ment. 

The men who are running the program 
think the nation can absorb another 200,- 
000 easily. But they must bring them in 
over a high hurdle in Congress. The 
fighting is hot. 
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Guided-Missile Preview: 
A New Arsenal for U.S. 


Nobody says they are “flying 
saucers,” but here is the outlook 
on secret weapons: 

Guided missiles are far along 
as air weapons. Pilotless rockets, 
supersonic bombs, target-seeking 
devices, all are in or near the 
test stage. 

Other missiles, for land and 
sea forces, are on the way. Next 
to atoms, guided missiles are the 
biggest secret in the U. S. 


A whole new array of weapons for 
fighting the next war—on land, at sea, 
and in the air—is beginning to emerge 
on the drawing boards of U.S. mili- 
tary scientists. 

These weapons, all of them forms of 
guided missiles, are new by-products of 
the intensive, top-secret research into 
ways of delivering the atom bomb. In 
the last year, that research has disclosed 
ways of using missiles far beyond the 
scope of original planning. Indications 
now are that new basic weapons, using 
the guided-missile principle, will be de- 
veloped to replace ultimately—either com- 
pletely or in large part—conventional artil- 
lery, big bombers, fighter planes, even 
tanks, torpedoes and aircraft carriers. 

How important these new weapons 
may become can be seen in the facts and 
figures just released to Congress about 
the vast U.S. guided-missile program. 
Under secrecy wraps for four years, that 
program is getting the highest priority 
in defense outlays planned for the year 
ahead. What’s happening, as gauged by 
the facts released to Congress, is this: 

Air weapons, now getting the big- 
gest emphasis, are rapidly developing an 
almost foolproof defense against even 
fast jet bomber planes. In recent weeks 
the U.S. has tested a rocket-powered 
missile that, when launched from a jet 
“mother” plane, will track down an 
enemy bomber by radar and explode 
when it approaches that bomber. 

An even faster, supersonic missile with 
a built-in radar homing device is being 
developed, may be only six months away. 
Other missiles, which can be fired from 
the ground to seek out and destroy 
bombers before they come into sight, are 
in the engineering stage. Together, these 
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weapons will tend to replace present 
pursuit planes and to make even the 
fastest present bombers obsolete. 

In addition, real progress is being made 
on air weapons that can carry bombs 
hundreds or thousands of miles and bomb 
distant targets accurately. Air Secretary 
Symington reports that the range of test 
missiles is being extended “well beyond 
any heretofore recorded.” More impor- 
tant, self-navigating instruments are be- 
ing developed and tested for use in guid- 
ing those missiles. Secretary Symington 
adds that there have been recent “highly 
successful flights of aircraft navigated by 
equipment designed for control of guided 
missiles.” A long-range proving ground 
for testing these bomb-carrying missiles 
from Cape Canaveral, Florida, out over 
the Caribbean, is to be completed during 
the coming year. 

Ground-force weapons, meanwhile, 
are taking on more importance in the 
U.S. missile program. A “guided-missile 
training group” of three battalions is be- 
ing set up this month at Fort Bliss, Tex., 
to develop the use of new missiles as 
“operational weapons” for the U.S. Army. 

Idea is that new types of missiles now 
in the development stage may become 
far more effective weapons to replace 
conventional long-range artillery, battal- 
ions of tanks, and present antiaircraft 
weapons used by the land forces. 

Sea-power weapons, too, are be- 
ing developed as an important part of 
the planned arsenal of guided missiles. 
A new experimental guided-missile ship, 
the U.S.S. Norton Sound, already has 
successfully fired high-altitude missiles 
from her sheathed launching deck in re- 
cent weeks. Other Navy ships, including 
cruisers and even battleships, are to be 
reconverted to use guided missiles under 
plans as now shaped. 

At sea, new uses for guided missiles 
cover a wide range. Rear Admiral Alfred 
M. Pride, Chief of the Navy’s Bureau of 
Aeronautics, testifies that “development 
to date .. . has disclosed applications far 
beyond the scope of original planning.” 
These presumably include long-range 
supersonic missiles fired from ships off 
enemy coasts, antisubmarine missiles 
that will seek out enemy submersibles, 
antiaircraft missiles to protect fleets at 
sea, other missiles that can be used for 
shore bombardment or for combating 
enemy surface ships. 

That, in brief, is the outlook for guided- 
missile development, a highly secret mili- 
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—Ryan Aeronautical Co, 


STRANGE MISSILES such as the Air 
Force Firebird (above) and Navy's 
Aerobee get highest defense priority 
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tary project now costing more than 100 
million dollars yearly and second only to 
the wartime atomic-weapons project in 
size. 

Development of these widely diver- 
sified missiles is to be carried out by all 
three services. At present, the Army is 
spending about as much as the Air Force 
on guided-missile research, with the 
Navy putting out more dollars than both 
of these services combined. But a check 
is being made by the Guided Missiles 
Committee of the Joint Research and 
Development Board to prevent overlap- 
ping and to see that no one service gets 
control of the program. The outlook now 
is for guided missiles, like guns, to be- 
come part of the basic equipment of the 
Army, the Navy and the Air Force within 
the next few years. 
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VENEZUELA‘S OIL BOOM COLLAPSES 


Reported from CARACAS and WASHINGTON 


Law of supply and demand is 
desing in on Venezuela. U. S. 
neighbor finds it has more oil 
than it knows what to do with. 

Quick result: Jobs are harder 
fo find. Dollars are harder to get, 
foo. Venezuela’s buying in U. S. 
is due for a slump. 

At long range, country still 
looks good. But development, re- 
cently speedy, is slowing down 
as oil sales drop off. 


What happens when hard times 
move in on a boom area is beginning 
to show up in Venezuela. The coun- 
try, which has been one of the fastest 
developing in the world, finds itself 
slowed down. Difficulties already are 
annoying; they can become critical. 

Too much oil is the trouble in Vene- 
mela, as it is in oil-producing countries 
generally. Production is being cut back. 
Thousands of workers are being laid off. 
Unemployment is not yet a serious prob- 
lem, but it is approaching that stage. 

U.S. industry and agriculture are to 
feel the effect of the Venezuelan slump, 
too. The country ranks second only to 
Canada as cash customer for U. S. goods, 
but those sales are beginning to drop off. 
Last year, Venezuela spent well over 
half a billion dollars cash in the U.S. The 
way things are going now, purchases this 
year may fall short of 400 million dollars. 

Trouble is that Venezuela has what 
virtually amounts to a one-crop economy. 
That crop is oil. The country has big re- 
serves of iron ore that are about to be de- 
veloped, but it will be years before this 
is a major export. Although there are 
deposits of diamonds, gold, nickel and 
coal, these earn few dollars now. Rich 
farm lands are used so little that the 
country has to import much of its food. 

The one big crop, oil, thus accounts for 
more than 90 per cent of Venezuela’s ex- 
ports. It is the chief source of the Gov- 
ernment’s revenues, and it has made dol- 
lars plentiful in Venezuela at a time when 
most countries are short of them. 

Oil is there, plenty of it. So are the 
wells, pipe lines and refineries on which 
American and British-Dutch companies 
have spent hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. Joker is that now the world finds it 
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can produce more oil than it needs. 
Prices, thus, are down. That cuts into 
Venezuela’s income. 

A British deal that provides sterling 
oil for Argentina has lopped about 40,- 
000 barrels a day off the demand for 
dollar oil from Venezuela. Britain’s ban 
on shipments of dollar oil to the sterling 
area slices away another chunk. 

At the same time, independent pro- 
ducers in the U.S., who have had to cut 
back output, are pushing Congress to 
erect bars against Venezuelan oil. This 
move, if it succeeds, will cost Venezuela 
most of her 300-million-dollar market in 
the U.S. and will play havoc with her 
economy. It is this threat that worries 
the oil industry of Venezuela most. 

Result of all this is that oil companies 
in Venezuela are reducing their drilling 
operations. Construction projects planned 
but not yet started are being shelved. 
Production, already down from around 
1.5 million barrels to 1.3 million barrels 
daily, is expected to drop further. 

Between 15,000 and 18,000 men have 
been fired or laid off by oil companies or 
by construction firms working for them. 
Thousands more will be laid off if Vene- 
zuelan oil is blocked out of the U.S. 

In a country having only about 4 mil- 
lion people it is serious for 15,000 men to 
lose well-paid jobs. Severance pay is 
carrving most of these men along now, 
but will run out soon. Unemployment, if 
it gets much worse. can bring on serious 
consequences. Communist leaders al- 
ready are using the layoffs as an excuse 
to whin un feeling against “Yankee im- 
perialism.” 

All these developments have business- 
men worried. Although Venezuela has 
424 million dollars in gold and U.S. 
money, tendency of businessmen is to 
avoid spending this money till they see 
how oil troubles will work out. And the 
Government, whose mainstay is rovalties 
and taxes from oil companies, is bracing 
itself for a drop in revenues. 

Biggest hope of Venezuelans is that 
they can avoid having their oil barred 
from the U.S. Feeling is that, if they can 
hold their share of the U.S. market, they 
can increase sales in Latin America 
enough to offset losses resulting from 
Britain’s policies. 

Venezuelans are depending, too, on 
the new developments of iron ore to take 
up some of the slack in the oil industry. 
About 5,000 workers let out by the oil 
industry can get jobs with one of the 


steel companies if they move from oil 
towns to the unsettled area where the 
iron ore is located. 

Iron-ore operations, thus, promise to 
cushion unemployment somewhat. It will 
be years, however, before exports of ore 
to the U.S. become big dollar earners. 

Slump in oil production has quite a 
long way to go before conditions become 
critical. But the boom that made Vene- 
zuela the No. 1 exporter of oil and that 
made dollars easy to get has worn out. 
Troubles now showing up can become 
crucial if the country loses the U.S. 
market for its boom crop, oil. 





-Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


GEOGRAPHY LESSON 


Oil plus trade equals prosperity 
but oil minus trade means disaster 
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Chrysler makes new offer to end 











CHRYSLER WOULD PUTIll 
TO FUND PENSIONS FORM 


Chrysler Corporation offered today to deposit $30,- 
000,000 now in a fund to back its good faith, ability 
and willingness to pay pensions for life to its em- 
ployees as they retire. 


This sum would be more than sufficient to fund 
pensions for life, at the time of retirement, to people 
who retire in the next 5 years of a pension contract. 
If the contract is not renewed, the remaining deposit 
would be used to fund, as they retire, pensions for 
other employees in the order of their retirement on 
the same terms as if the contract continued. If and 
as Social Security benefits increase, the deposit would 
be reduced accordingly. 


This proposal and what goes with it in improved 
insurance and contract provisions make it all the 
more senseless and inhuman for 89,000 Chrysler em- 
ployees to be kept out of work for any issues in this 
strike. 


Chrysler Corporation made it unmistakably clear 
in its new offer not only that it is willing to pay pen- 
sions comparable with other industry plans and to 
continue to do so, but also that it is willing to fund 
its pension plan on a sound actuarial basis calculated 
to assure employees as they retire that they will get 
for life the benefits proposed. 


While the Company would thus provide for fund- 
ing the pensions of employees as they retire, it would 
eliminate any unnecessary “kitty” fund—one of the 
Union demands that caused the strike. 


It is the hope of the Company that pension agree- 
ments under this plan will be an important factor to 
its employees for a long time. 


Chrysler’s new plan also provides for joint responsi- 
bility with the Union on all matters related to clegi- 
bility of employees retiring under this plan. 


A joint Company and Union board would be set up 
to administer and decide questions of eligibility, 
credited service, age and other related matters in 
accordance with the contract. Chrysler Corporation’s 
pre-strike offer proposed that there should be such 
joint handling of these administrative matters. but 
as part of the bargaining procedure. 


In addition to the provisions for pensions and for 
joint administration of pension benefits—but not 
joint control of the fund—the new offer liberalizes 
in important ways employee eligibility for pensions 
and includes greater insurance benefits and many 
amendments to the previous contract desired respec- 
tively by the Union and the Company. 


Chrysler Corporation’s new offer was outlined by 
Robert W. Conder, Director of Labor Relations when 
he met today with the Union’s bargaining representa: 
tives, in the presence of Federal and State mediators. 


It will be recalled that prior to the strike, Chrysler 
Corporation’s offer provided that employees with 25 
years of credited service at age 65 would, when they 
retire, receive payments, including Social Security. of 
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$100 a month for life. Eligible employees who retire 
at age 65 but who have 15 to 25 years of credited 
ervice would get proportionate payments. The Com- 
pany had also offered to back its pension obligations 
vith its full financial resources and integrity. 








This was rejected by the Union. The Union at that 





time demanded that the Company should deposit so 





mars cents per hour in a fund and demanded that 





the Union exercise joint control over this “kitty” fund. 





These two demands caused the strike which was 





called before the Company’s representatives had an 





opportunity to discuss and develop its original offer 





in detail. 





Todav’s offer would set aside $30,000.000 to provide 
actnarially determined coverage as regards employees 
retired under the plan as they retire. In funding pen- 
sions as employees retire. Chrysler’s proposal is com- 
parable with the stee] plan that brought about settle- 
ment of the steel strike. 


More liberal retirement provisions are also included 
in Chrvsler’s new proposal. An employee may retire 
atage 65 As against the original proposal that retire- 
ment at 68 would be compulsory, employees with 
Company consent may work beyond the age of 68. 
Employees may retire as early as age 60 if they have 
25 years of service, with pension payments reduced 


proportionately. 


The Company’s offer also includes proposals deal- 
ing with past service which had not reached the dis- 








cussion stage prior to the strike. Past service would 
be credited on either seniority or accumulated serv- 
ice, whichever is greater, provided there had been no 
break in accumulated service of more than two years 
at one time. Future service would be based on one 
year’s credit for 1700 hours of work instead of 1800 as 
in the pre-strike offer, and those working less hours 
would receive proportionate credits. 


As regards sickness and accident insurance, the 
Company offered to increase weekly payments from 
$25 to $28. Employees could carry their full insur- 
ance as long as they are on the payroll instead of only 
until age 65. The employees get more insurance for 


less money. 


Free insurance would be provided after employees 
had retired as follows: $1000 for life for those with 
25 vears of credited service: $750 for life for those 
with 20 to 24 vears of credited service; and $500 for 
life for those with 15 to 19 years of credited service. 


The complete cost of the pensions would be paid 
by Chyrsler Corporation and the employees would 
have to pay only part of the cost of insurance—sub- 
stantially less than previously. 


The Company’s proposed contract also includes 
adjustments of some of the so-called inequities in 
rates requested by the Union. 


Chrysler Corporation 
Detroit 31, Michigan 


March 24, 1950 













‘Jobs 410 easioy- 
and safer in Steel “ 


says Bob Anderson, steel worker 


Bob knows what he’s talking about. For 17 
years he has been a charging machine 
operator in an eastern steel plant. 

His job is to feed the limestone, scrap and 
ore into an open hearth furnace. Years 
ago, men shoveled in the materials by hand. 
Today Bob handles the whole job by finger 
tip, standing behind a big control panel. 
Not only are jobs getting easier and 

safer in the steel industry, but wages have 
been steadily going up. Weekly earnings of 
steel workers, according to the latest figures 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

have increased 110 per cent since 1939. 


It’s a long-standing policy of the more than 200 
a steel companies to make jobs easier 

a and safer, to pay good wages, to produce 
; Steel works for EVERYONE more and better steel at reasonable prices. 


And that is still the best formula 
for keeping America strong. 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE e 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. ¥z 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


ROME....LONDON....WASHINGTON. .- 





>> Communists are coming back strong in Italy. U.S., as a result, is again on 
the defensive. Election victory of 1948 is in some danger of coming unstuck. 
Battle of '48, in effect, is being fought all over again. You get that 
impression inside Italy. This time Communist weapons are strikes, not ballots. 
Italy, a U.S. strong point, is revealed as less strong than figured on. 
Italian recovery, it appears, isn't quite as widespread as advertised. 
U.S. investment in Italy of close to 2 billion dollars to date has not yet 
solved many of Italy's major problems, hasn't silenced Italy's Communists. 
Result is to put Italy back into the list of major U.S. problem areas, 
areas of weakness in need of strengthening against Communist attack. U.S., in 
other words, isn't free to turn all its attention and resources to areas of 
weakness in ASia. There are still areas of weakness in Western Europe. 














>> Significant thing, to an observer in Rome, is how Communists are able to 
keep Italy churned up only two years after Communists were licked at the polls. 
Strikes come along one after another. Some are effective, some aren't. 
A 12-hour general strike, though described by the Government as only 40 per cent 
effective, is still effective enough to disrupt industry in much of Italy. 
Street riots accompany the strikes, force police and troops into action, 
usually end up with broken windows, broken heads, excuses for new riots. 
Land riots continue among landless peasants despite landlords and police, 
despite repeated promises by the Government to act on this ancient problem. 
Riots in Parliament continue, too, whenever Communists want them. 
Arrival of U.S. arms is to be the signal for fresh outbursts soon. 
In short, Italy's Communists seem to be regaining the initiative. Though 
outvoted and outnumbered, they are able to keep Italy and the U.S. on the defen- 
sive, keep Italy's Government off balance, keep it busy doing police chores. 











>> Italy's extremes of wealth and poverty give Communists plenty to shoot at. 

Expensive cars, for a country leaning heavily on the U.S. Treasury for sup- 
port, are surprisingly common in Rome, at the resorts. Luxurious restaurants 
cater to wealthy Italians as well as to well-heeled tourists. Shop windows are 
crowded with expensive merchandise. Costly apartments, for sale at $35,000 an 
apartment, are snapped up before the buildings are finished. Operas, festivals 
bring out throngs apparently able to pay the tariff. Big incomes, it appears, 
are somehow being made. Big country estates are still to be found. 

But right alongside all these evidences of great wealth..... 

Worker's average income comes to $4.50 a week. That's about half what it 


is in most parts of Western Europe. Farm laborers do well to make $100 a year. 
(over) 
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Slums are numerous--in cities like Naples, notorious. Rural-slums, where land- 
less peasants try to live, are as bad as anything the cities have to contend with. 
It all adds up to an abundance of ammunition for the Communists. 


>> On the surface, Italy has made a rapid recovery since the war. 

Industrial production is back to prewar levels, in some cases above it. 

Living costs have been shaved a bit during recent months. 

Prices appear to have stabilized. Currency is kept stable, too. 

Budget, though still in the red, is creeping toward a balance. 

But under the surface, less talked about, are these facts: 

Unemployment stays around 2 million. That's a lot for a nation of 46 mil- 
lion people. It doesn't count workers kept on factory pay rolls but not working. 
Exports, especially to dollar areas, aren't enough to finance imports. 

High costs hamper exports, reflect continuing industrial inefficiency. 

High credit costs, around 10 per cent, don't help matters any. 

And underlying all these problems is Italy's basic difficulty of too many 
people, more workers than jobs, more farmers than farms. There was a time when 
emigration drained off the surplus population. Last year's emigration of around 
200,000, however, was only half the rate needed to ease Italy's key problem. 














>> Government's reaction to all these problems is to meet Communists head on, 

crack down hard on disorder, but go slow on solving the problems themselves. 

More police is the Government's answer to the Communists' spring offensive. 

Tax reform is proposed to narrow the gap between wealth and poverty. 

Land reform is proposed to give the landless some land. 

First need, that of more police, is already being met. That's not so hard. 
Tax and land reforms are more difficult, long promised. They're still on paper. 

Wealthy, who have a good deal of political influence in Italy, aren't going 
to permit tax reforms without a struggle. They dislike the American system of 
income taxation, where taxpayers have to tell the Government how much taxable 
income they have. They prefer the Italian system, where incomes are kept secret. 

Big landowners, Similarly, aren't yet ready to let the Government expropri- 
ate any of their acres as Surplus. Fact that only one farmer in 14 owns as much 
as 10 acres in Italy, that 2.5 million peasants own no land at all, may not 
weigh as much politically as the influence of the big landlords in Parliament. 

So the tax and land reforms now being urged on the Italian Parliament by 
Premier Alcide de Gasperi won't go into effect tomorrow, may be some time off. 

Outlook for Communists, consequently, is fairly promising. 

Communist strength probably isn't enough to overturn De Gasperi Government, 
but it can keep Italy in continuous uproar, keep U.S. officials on edge. 

















>> Final split in the United Nations, withdrawal of Russia, appears closer. 
Russia is standing firm on boycott of U.N. meetings so long as Communist 
China is kept outside the club, with Chiang Kai-shek's Nationalists inside. 
U.S. is standing equally firm against Communists, more or less for Chiang. 
Neither U.S. nor Russia shows any signs of a shift in position. 
Deadlock is resisting all efforts of Britain or Trygve Lie to break it. 
As deadlock goes on, Russia will see less and less advantage in membership 
in the U.N. It's not of much value to her now. Time for a break, thus, may be 
approaching. It would be the final move in splitting the world in two. 
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Natural 
Rubber 


MEANS 






Tires 


Natural rubber is more elastic 
—more flexible. 






Natural rubber treads 
skid less on snow and ice. 







Natural rubber tires 
save on gasoline 
consumption because of 


| | Rul | less road resistance. 


Nature and Science Serving Mankind 



















Write for Free Booklet —“Rubber and You’. You'll like 
to have a copy of this interesting picture story of natu- 
ral rubber—how it is grown and how it is made into 
hundreds of products that serve modern man. Write 
for your free copy to Dept. 605, NATURAL RUB- 
BER BUREAU, 1631 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





Natural Rubber Bureaw 1:3: x st... N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 






indion Ocean 


SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 


NATURAL RUBBER COMES FROM HERE PEST CONTROL IN RUBBER ORCHARD SOIL TESTS AID RUBBER GROWERS 


From Southeast Asia comes over 90% of all Rubber growers in Malaya use mod- Science is constantly at work in To protect rubber growers from rov- 

the natural rubber in the world. Over half ern methods of spraying insecticides Malaya helping farmers to produce ing Communist-led gangs of bandits, 

of it is produced on small one-family rubber on leaves of rubber trees. Research more and better natural rubber. Flying Squads such as this must 

farms of a few acres. The other half comes centers assist planters in devel- Here a research technician tests soil maintain a constant vigil on more 

from larger plantings called ‘‘estates’’. oping healthy, high-yielding trees. to determine the degree of acidity. isolated plantations in Malaya. 
° 





NATURAL RUBBER MEANS BETTER QUALITY AND LOWER PRICES IN HUNDREDS OF RUBBER PRODUCTS — FROM BABY NIPPLES TO GIANT TRUCK TIRES 














New Processes, Improved Machines Speed the Pace of Industrial Progress... 


World’s first successful plant for re- 
covering oil from rice bran using new 
continuoussolvent extraction process. 
Designed by A-C, this plant produces 

and will soon 
pay for itself. 


New all-metal Allis-Chalmers Low- 
Head sifter handles most granular ma- 
terials, cold or hot. Quickly cleaned 
with hot water or steam, it meets 
today’s strict sanitation demands, 


Now with new “automatic” vari- 
able speed sheaves, Texrope multiple 
V-belt drives (originated by A-C) 
further revolutionize power transmis- 
sion in textile and other industries. 
Texrope is an Allis-Chalmers trademark, 


For 103 years, 
Allis-Chalmers machinery 
has played a vital part 
in the advance of flour 
milling, electric power, 
mining, cement making, 

public works—nearly 
every major industry. 
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Partly age. Partly sentiment. Partly For 103 years, Allis-Chalmers has 
hand workmanship. helped Industry speed the forward 
march of electricity — machine engineer- 
ing—cost-cutting manufacturing and 
Cae ; ; production methods in almost every 

The oid spinning-wheel is quaint and field you can name. 
gitractive, but—want to weave your 
own clothing? The soot-blackened ket- 
tleis decorative, too. Anybody want to 
cook in it? Today, the antiques you prize are 
really by-products of the highest stand- 
ards of living in the world! 


But mostly, it’s progress that makes 
antiques. 


They’ve all helped to make possible 
your progressive American way of life. 


It’s America’s constant striving to 
better your good living that makes the 
conveniences of yesterday the antiques ar yis-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
of today. 1388 South 7Oth Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 








ALLIS-CHALMERS® 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment= 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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OHIO: CAMPAIGN FRONT OF 1950 


AN INTERVIEW WITH SENATOR ROBERT A. TAFT 








EDITOR’S NOTE: Ohio is the political campaign 
front of 1950, and the reason is Senator Robert A. 
Taft. The author of the Taft-Hartley Act is run- 
ning for a third term, labor-union leaders are op- 
posing him strongly, and those who believe as he 
does are vigorously backing him. The presidential 
campaign of 1952 is definitely involved. 

Because of the crucial nature of his campaign 
and his intensive conduct of it, Senator Taft was 
invited to the conference rooms of U.S. News & 
World Report to discuss what he is learning about 
the attitude of Ohio’s voters. 





ee 


ROBERT A. TAFT, chairman of his party’s Policy 
Committee, is elder son of the 27th President. He 
was born in Cincinnati 60 years ago. He led his 
class at Yale, 1910, and at Harvard Law. 

Law practice, a couple of World War I federal 
jobs and three terms in the Ohio Legislature pre- 
ceded his election to the U. S. Senate in 1936. 

Mr.' Taft was chairman of the Senate Labor 
Committee in the 80th Congress, and the Taft- 
Hartley Act is a result of his efforts. In 1936, 1940 
and 1948 he was a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for President. 








Q In your travels in Ohio, Senator Taft, how would 
you measure the interest of the people? Would you 
say the people are interested in this forthcoming cam- 
paign, or apathetic? 

A The meetings I have had have all been overflow 
meetings in the country, in the cities and in every 
county of Ohio. I think the people do have a tremen- 
dous interest, and maybe a guilty feeling about not 
having taken enough interest last time. 

Q Do you find any particular issues that they want 
to know ‘out? 

A Y- ~‘ey ask questions on almost every issue. I 
answer questions after every meeting. I would say 
that the most notable thing is concern about the size 
of the debt, spending, and the fact that that is increas- 
ing the debt further. 

.Q How many speeches have you been making? 

A Well, I make anywhere from two to 14.° 

Q In a day? 

A Yes, I think on an average I have covered two 
rural counties in a day, and ordinarily made three or 
four speeches in each county. So an ordinary day has 
meant from six to eight speeches. 

Q Will you cover the whole State more than once? 

A Oh, yes, I’ll cover the whole State twice. I have 
covered 81 counties now out of 88. And I’ll cover the 
others in the next five weeks. Then I'll start again in 
August and cover the whole State in the last 12 weeks. 
That’s more for political meetings, Republican meet- 
ings. This time I talked to the farmers, the business- 
men, the laborers, the teachers, groups that are in- 
terested in legislation, both Republicans and Demo- 
crats. 

Q What are they interested in besides spending? 

A Well, they’re interested to some extent in foreign 





policy. One of the principal questions is, “Well, I sup- 
pose we had to go along on the ECA [Economic Co- 
operation Administration], but how long do we have 
to go on?” And then there is a great interest in China 
—the churches produce more questions on China than 
on Europe. 

Q What about strikes? 

A Well, as the coal shortage got worse there was a 
good deal of talk about coal, but not much about 
strikes in general. 

Q What about taxes? 

A Well, of course, the businessman is concerned 
about the excise taxes, and there is an undercurrent 
of dissatisfaction about taxes, but it’s the spending 
that is uppermost in their minds. 

Q What is your experience in the industrial dis- 
tricts? Do you find many labor-union people in your 
meetings? 

A I wouldn’t say that you have many labor peo- 
ple at the general meetings. We have had a number of 
labor meetings—I talked to railroad labor people in 
the New York Central shops at Bellefontaine, the 
Erie shops at Marion, and last week the Pennsylvania 
shops near Canton. 

Q Have any groups discussed the Taft-Hartley Act 
with you? 

A I talk on the Taft-Hartley Act whenever I can 
get a labor meeting. We had one general labor meet- 
ing at Jackson where we had about 300 or 400. 

Q Was there much resentment? 

A No. You ask the ordinary laboring man what's 
wrong with the Taft-Hartley Act and he can’t tell you. 
Q There isn’t much knowledge about this law? 

A Well, they’re not hurt by it and I would say that 
25 or 30 per cent of union members were for it. Then 
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Federal spending is voters’ chief concern, Senator finds—Many union men viewed 
9g Y 


as open-minded on Taft-Hartley Act—Truman ‘socialist’ program is possible 


if supporters gain 10 votes in Senate and similar increase in House 


you've got a hard core of opposition, and then 
you’ve got a large percentage that would have no 
pronounced views about it. I think they’re open to 
conviction. 

Q Have any of them asked why nothing is being 
done to amend it? 

A They hardly bring up an objection to the law as 
to which I can’t say, “Well, we took care of that by an 
amendment which the labor leaders have suppressed.” 

Q Is there any evidence that union members are 
getting a little restive with their leadership? 

A I would say 25 or 30 per cent of them are. You’ve 
got a lot who have to join who don’t want to, and 
then you’ve got a lot who are suspicious of the leaders 
—that they are just spending the workers’ money for 
their own purposes. A lot of them don’t like the arbi- 
trary attitude of leaders. 

Q What specific reason do you think the opposition 
has for not bringing up the Taft-Hartley law for 
action at this session of Congress? 

A They’ve created a certain sentiment in the anti- 
Taft-Hartley slogan and they don’t want to lose it 
for the next campaign. If they amend all the things 
that are talked about, most of which do not particu- 
larly affect the principles of the Act, it would take the 
wind out of their sails. 

Q You mean if the bills proposed in the last session 
were passed it would deprive them of an issue? 

A That’s right. The only argument that is really 
fundamental is whether you continue the “closed 
shop.” That issue we are perfectly willing to argue. I 
think the principal objection of the labor-union of- 
ficials today is to the anti-closed-shop provision and 
the anti-secondary-boycott provision. And neither the 
closed shop nor the secondary boycott is a popular 
slogan. 

Q And they are overcoming the secondary boycott 
by interpretations of the National Labor Relations 
Board? 

A Well, they hope to do so to some extent. 

Q Do you think the labor-union theory is that if 
they wait until the 82d Congress they will be able to 
get a more favorable bill than they can get now? 

A Oh, yes, I think undoubtedly they hope to repeal 
the bill and hope they get a Congress favorable to 
them. They don’t have to make a very large gain. 

Q What would you estimate they would have to 
gain in seats? 

A I don’t know that I want to say that, but, after 
all, the crucial vote on the Taft-Hartley bill was only 
two votes. 

Q That's the anti-injunction vote? 


A Yes. If you move the 82d Congress as far to the 
left of the 81st as the 81st is of the 80th, you’ll get 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley law and socialized medicine 
and all the rest of the socialist program. 

Q How many votes in Congress do you think are 
standing in the way? 

A It’s largely a question this autumn of whether 
Truman gains or loses. His contention the last time 
was that he had a mandate and a right to have passed 
everything he advocated in the election. Fortunately 
the people elected a majority of both houses who had 
been definitely opposed to the President’s program, so 
we had enough of a hold in both houses to reject the 
mandate theory. It was a touch-and-go proposition 
for a couple of months. 

Now if he advocates the same things he did this 
time, and gets a Congress which js 10 votes stronger 
for his program in the Senate and correspondingly in 
the House, I think he could get the whole thing. 

Q Do you think the House is less likely to be 
swayed? 

A Well, the House rejected the Taft-Hartley repeal 
bill by only a few votes, you know. 

Q Do you think that any labor legislation will come 
before either house at this session? 

A I don’t think so. There is an effort to bring up 
this hiring-hall proposition, but my general feeling is 
if they want to amend the law they had better take 
our amendments. We did recognize the hiring hall, 
and there is nothing in the bill which prohibits the 
hiring hall. It could run without the requirement that 
every man must be a member of the union first. It 
could run without that. If the employer had joint con- 
trol, which is in most of the contracts but isn’t actual- 
ly given—I don’t think you would have much objec- 
tion to a hiring hall. 


Money’s Role in Ohio Contest 


Q What can you tell us about the money being 
spent by the different sides in the campaign? For in- 
stance, let’s take the labor-union funds. Have you any 
idea how much money they’re going to spend in Ohio? 

A No, I have no idea. Of course you’ve heard the 
statement of President Green of the AFL that he is 
going to raise $2 a member, which is about 15 million 
dollars. 

Q A lot of people in the country have been raising 
money by chain letters for you. Has that amounted 
to very much? 

A More than I thought it would. But I couldn’t 
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say how much. There are probably 15,000 or 20,000 
names at $1 apiece. 

Q That's a far cry from one and a half million dol- 
lars, isn’t it? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q What can money do in Ohio, anyway, besides 
argue on the radio and in advertisements? 

A Yes, I suppose billboards, radio and things of 
that sort. Pamphlets, too—labor leaders are great 
pamphleteers. 

Q Is television going to be important as a medium? 

A I think it will be very important. They’ve just 
moved the coaxial cable into Ohio and it now covers 
all cities in the State. One broadcast can cover all the 
cities. 

Q Would you say that the labor-union vote could 
be decisive in an election in. Ohio—State-wide? 

A Of course any group vote including hundreds of 
thousands could be decisive if the rest of the people 
are evenly divided. 

Q How many votes are there in the State? 

A Three million were cast in the presidential elec- 
tion. 

Q So the mass of the people are not necessarily 
members of labor unions? 

A Oh, no. There are a tremendous number of 
nonunion workers as well as farmers, businessmen 
and small-town people. Also the labor-union vote is 
divided, and then you have a good many unorganized 
plants. 

Q You mentioned some labor meetings—did any 
local union officials help line up crowds for you? 

A In one or two places, but as a rule they not only 
wouldn’t line them up, but they issued a ban against 
anybody going. 

Q Did the locals picket your meetings? 

A No. 


Trends in the Farm Vote 


Q How do you think the farm vote is behaving in 
the State of Ohio right now? 

A Well I think the farm vote is predominately Re- 
publican in Ohio. 

Q But weren't there some defections in 1948? 

A Yes. I think the majority were Republican then, 
but nothing like the proportion we had in 1944 or 1942. 

Q Do you think those that strayed are drifting back 
to the Republican Party? 

A Yes—I don’t know that they strayed—it was 
more stay-at-homes I think. There was a big falling 
off in the Republican vote but little gain in the Demo- 
cratic. 

Q Isn’t this early campaigning on your part some- 
thing new—you evidently believe you cannot win an 
election in the three months of the summer-and- 
autumn campaign? 

A Well, I would say that a Senator whose time is 
entirely spent in Washington gets out of touch with 
people in his State. And their attitude toward some- 
body they know and see and have seen and shaken 


hands with is very different from their attitude toward 
a fellow who has been a long way off. And I have had 
to be in Washington almost all the time. The war, of 
course, meant continuous session. Since the war we 
have been in pretty steady session except for a short 
vacation in Canada. And I think it was very desirable 
to get back to Ohio. 


A Debate With the President? 


Q How many days a week do you spend away from 
Washington on this campaigning? 

A Up until the first of May I’ll spend on an average 
of one to one and one-half days a week, probably. It’s 
easy to get to Ohio and back. After the first of May— 
for May and June is the crucial time in session here— 
I’ll be here continuously. But I am going to start to 
campaign again about the middle of August. 

Q How do you feel about the President coming into 
your State to campaign? 

A I welcomed him into Ohio and felt it would be 
a substantial value to my campaign. 

Q Would you debate with him in the State if you 
could? 

A Well, I don’t want to be in the position of chal- 
lenging him to a debate Before he decides on his plans, 
but I would be agreeable. I would think a political de- 
bate today would be preferable on the television or 
radio. Debates in halls or public gatherings are apt to 
be too noisy on both sides. It breaks the thing up too 
much. 

Q Do you think we are likely to have an issue on 
foreign policy before the end of this session? 

A I think it is an issue in this sense: that the people 
don’t have a lot of confidence in the Administration’s 
ability to handle foreign policy. Now, how much we 
can make an issue of that and drive it home, I don’t 
know. 

Q What would you offer as an alternative? 

A I don’t think the minority can initiate or control 
foreign policy. But you can, of course, criticize this or 
that policy. We can’t reverse a foreign policy, for it’s 
in the hands of the President of the United States. We 
can’t shape foreign policy at all—all we can do is to 
act as an effective brake on some of these bad tend- 
encies. And, of course, individuals may express in- 
dividual views of what they would do. In 1952, of 
course, the Republican candidate must declare the 
foreign policy he will pursue, if elected. 

Q Do you think the people generally are worried 
about the Russian situation? 

A Yes, I think so, and about the atomic bomb and 
the H-bomb. 

Q Is there much to the Communist issue as such in 
the country, or is that pretty much out now? 

A I think the people believe there are still a lot of 
Communist sympathizers in the Government. 

Q Do you think the Taft-Hartley Act is working 
well to check strikes? Are you satisfied? 

A I’m satisfied with the general operation of the 
law. As for the national-emergency section (which is 
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ysed only once compared to a thousand times for the 
main part of the Act) I never did regard it as a final 
lution. It only purports to force an 80-day waiting 
period while a settlement is worked out. 

Of course, the Railroad Mediation law has had such 
a waiting period—in fact, a longer period—for the 
jast 20 years. Of course, you have a very difficult prob- 
lem to know how you are going to prevent a nation- 
wide strike. You can’t put 400,000 men in jail if they 
all really want to strike. And of course we don’t try to. 

They could go on to work for 80 days and if they 
refused to settle it, vote to strike. Then you’d be up 
against the question of what you would do next. 

I think that whatever law you might then pass 
should be an emergency law for that particular strike. 
You would treat such a strike as a national emergency 
—almost like a revolutionary movement. The powers 
granted should be powers that ought not to be on the 
statute books for the ordinary purposes of labor-man- 
agement relations. 

Q Do you think seizure might be such a power? 

A Well, the amendments which were passed last 
year in the Senate contained seizure as well as injunc- 
tion as a permanent remedy. I see no particular reason 
to think that the enactment of a seizure law would 
change anything, because there is no reason to know 
that the men would work for the Government any 
more than anybody else. 

So you have exactly the same problem—how do 
you make them work. We had a case in 1946 where 
the Mine Workers refused to work after the Govern- 
ment took over. 

Q What did they do then? 

A The Government got an injunction against them, 
and after a fine of 3.5 million dollars was imposed on 
the union they went back to work. 


How Severe Labor Laws Could Be 


Q With an injunction, if you get a contempt con- 
viction you can wreck the individual officers in that 
union, can’t you? 

A Yes. As a matter of fact, I think if we are going 
to have a provision to seize the mines, then we ought 
to have a right to seize the labor unions, too. 

Q And the funds? 

A We haven’t had up any question about the funds, 
but the Government seizes the working funds of the 
companies. 

Q There has been no legislation as severe as the 
proposed legislation in the spring of 1946 when the 
President requested powers to draft workers into the 
Army? 

A No. For national emergency, no, nothing as dras- 
tic. That was in 1946. It was a bill to authorize the 
President to seize the mines and the railroads, and 
order the draft of the men into the Army, not only the 
men but also the labor-union leaders. 

Q That passed the House? 

A Yes, and it was reported in committee in the 


Senate. It was blocked in reporting it to the Senate. 


Senator Barkley got it to the first committee and then 
he reported it out right away and then I objected to 
his making the report because it wasn’t in order. The 
only way he could make a report was in the morning 
hour and so he had to adjourn. 

Q And that day or two made all the difference to 
the bill, didn’t it? 

A Yes, the part about drafting was struck out and 
something else was struck out, and by that time the 
strike was settled. 

Q That would have been much more of a slave- 
labor law than the Taft-Hartley Act? 

A Oh, much more. Also, I think it was unconstitu- 
tional. 


What Coal Board Didn’‘t Do 


Q How helpful do you think the fact-finding ap- 
proach might be with recommendations? 

A I don’t think it makes much difference whether 
you have recommendations or not. 

It seems to me, however, the Coal Board should 
have done much more than they did. They should 
have come in, it seems to me, and said, “We have ex- 
amined this. The men want so much for wages. Ac- 
cording to what happened in other industries, this is 
so. Their increase over 1939 is so much. Other indus- 
tries averaged so much. Their increase over 1947 is so 
much, and this is so much more. You can form your 
own judgment of what you think is fair.” 

It seems to me the Board should have analyzed the 
demand for the clause which says, “We will work if 
we want to but not otherwise,” and should have 
pointed out that the court had held that to insist 
on such a clause is not bargaining in good faith. 

On the question of the pension fund, it seems to me 
the Board ought to have told us something. I didn’t 
know what the row was about in the pension fund. 
The report should have indicated pretty clearly what 
the issue was—and should have given an idea of the 
terms and the cost of that fund. 

It has always seemed to me one advantage of an 
injuriction is that you get both sides up in court and 
make them state their cases. The judge can well say, 
“Well, why are you holding up the people of the 
United States? What is it you want? What’s the fight 
about?” 

It seems to me the Administration’s course has been 
a timid appearance of action without any real interest 
on the part of the Government in getting to the ob- 
jectives. It hasn’t used the law—and, when it does use 
it reluctantly, it doesn’t follow it up. 

Of course you can also pass a law to break up na- 
tion-wide bargaining. That’s been under consideration 
right along. It would have to provide that bargaining 
be on a regional basis. 

You would have to draft a provision—a sort of 
Sherman Act—saying that labor and employers in dif- 
ferent regions couldn’t conspire together to demand 
the same wage and other terms. Maybe that would 
be a solution to the recurring difficulty. 
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The ‘Short Look’ Dominates Dress Salons of Paris for 1950: 
U.S. Buyers Are Taking a Peek and Planning Their $29.95 Copies 


PARIS 

HAT WILL THE WOMEN wear this 

W yea? 

Buyers for the world’s leading manu- 
facturers and retailers are jamming the 
salons of Paris right now from the 
Champs Elysées to the Rue de la Paix. 
The biggest group comes from the U.S. 
They're making the decisions that will 
determine what the fashionable woman 
will wear this spring and summer. 

On the basis of a preview performance 
at one of the leading designers’, this can 
be reported: 

In spite of a devalued franc, it is 
still going to be expensive to wear 
the creations of Christian Dior, 
Schiaparelli, Molyneux, Balmain and 
the rest. 

The “new look” is deader than the 
extinct French sou. 

Fashions, after all, are as unfath- 
omable and unpredictable as ever. 
What about this year’s “look”? 

The long-skirt craze has been defi- 
nitely annihilated for this season. Day- 
time dresses ordinarily are 15 or 16 
inches from the floor, and even evening 
dresses frequently are an inch shorter 
than that—although they may have a 
wide ribbon train whirling out behind. 

Balmain is showing a_short-skirted 
wedding gown that cost him well over 
$4,000 to dream up. No price tag is pub- 
lished. 

“There’s less show this year,” said one 
fashion expert. “Plainness,  slimness, 
short hems, emphasis in fabrics and 
colors—that’s it.” Creators are helping 
out the textile industry by adding extra 
back panels, flaps, ruffles and pleats. 

Marcel Rochas straddles the issue of 
skirt length by saying: “My silhouette is 
neither too long nor too short, neither 
too wide nor too narrow.” 

World events have given the Paris de- 
signers some ideas 
this year. The Far 
Eastern situation, for 
example, is supposed 
to be reflected in Jap- 
anese, Chinese and 
Indo-Chinese motifs. 
In keeping with the 
“cold war,” two of 
this spring’s colors 
are named “angry 
red” and “fear 
green.” One of the 





biggest designers chose “brave new world” 
for the theme of her spring showings this 
year. Another, making a symbolic contri- 
bution to Holy Year, is featuring a Star of 
Bethlehem theme. For the layman, how- 
ever, it is a little difficult to detect the 
presence of these themes in the finished 
gowns that are being modeled. 

This spring premiere is the biggest 
one since the war. Creations during 
opening week were being shown at the 
rate of about 800 a day—all different. 
Hundreds of buyers have come not only 
from the U.S., but also from Britain, 
Sweden, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Canada, Egypt, South Africa, 
Norway and South America, as well as 
France itself. 

For the first time since the end of the 
war, Germans have received official per- 
mission to visit Paris to buy French origi- 
nals. Buyers for about 25 German firms 
have arrived, having 
received an allotment 
of ECA dollars for 
the purpose. 

The only conspic- 
uous absentee seems 
to be Soviet Russia, 
though the Russians 
have been known to 
show up at such ses- 
sions in the past. 

Fashion shows ot 
the leading Paris 
houses are exclusive 
affairs, “by invitation only.” The coturiers 
guard their secrets as if they were mak- 
ing atom bombs. And there are occa- 
sional flutters in the industry at “security 
leaks” or spy activities by rivals. No 
sketches are permitted on the premises. 

Models parade along a velvet-carpet- 
ed runway in suits, dresses, coats, furs, 
lingerie, ccessories an' bathing suits. 
The predominantly female audience 
jots down numbers or notes but seldom 
expresses audible enthusiasm. 

The industry is. geared to an almost 
split-second schedule. Some manufac- 
turers can have a U.S. copy in the win- 
dow 10 days after the season closes, 
though generally it takes several weeks 
to get into production. 

Devaluation hasn’t made creations 
much cheaper this year. Balmain charges 
buyers a 100,000-franc ($286) admission 
fee. This fee becomes a deposit against 
the purchase of an original. Since the 





fee is geared to the 
average price of a 
Paris dress, every 
buyer is more or less 
committed to at least 
one purchase. Bal- 
main has them as 
low as $200 and as 
high as $4,290. 

The copies of Paris 
originals in U.S. re. 
tail stores sell for 
a fraction of the 
Paris price. Some U.S. manufacturers 
mass-produce them to retail as low as 
$29.95, causing Paris designers to throw 
up their hands in horror. Paris stresses 
novelty and originality without regard 
to cost. 

A typical establishment among the 
big designers has 100 employes, of 
whom 10 are mannequins who earn $85 
a month, plus the thrill of showing off 
next season’s creations. When a model is 
sold to a big U.S. retailer, the designer is 
perfectly aware it will be duplicated 
and displayed as a copy of his products, 
but he considers it good publicity and, 
accordingly, puts his original price well 
above what the duplicates will bring. 

The fashion industry is coming back 
strongly this year after a setback suf- 
fered in five years of German occupa- 
tion and aggravated by the postwar 
shortages and poor quality of textiles. 
The unprecedented tourist flood that 
poured into France last year gave fash- 
ion creators new incentive, and this year 
promises to be even better. 

As a business, the haute couture com- 
prises about 15,000 separate enterprises. 
Unofficial estimates describe it as doing 
a 7-billion-franc business annually. 

French officials point out that, as an 
invisible «sset, the fashion industry ac- 
counts for many times that amount, in 
the help it gives to allied industries such 
as textiles, lace, embroidery, lingerie, 
hats and gloves. Too, it works as a 
magnet in attracting tourists who bring 
dollars to spend in France on other things 
as well. 

For the average Parisian, however, 
French fashions are something to copy, 
not to patronize. One leading French 
newspaper the other day ran several 
columns, with sketches, on “How to 
Bring Yesterday's Fashions up to the 
1950 Mode.” B.S.R. 
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SUPPOSING YOU WERE A RUSSIAN— 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Diplomacy is the art of devising ways out 
of misunderstanding and dispute—ways which will 
appeal to the other government as well as to your 
own. 

To do this successfully, it is necessary to put 
yourself in the other fellow’s place and examine 
what you say to him judged by his critical view- 
point. For if you insist on calling him names pub- 
licly and denouncing him as faithless and as unlike- 
ly to keep any agreements he might sign, then there 
is not much use talking to him at all. 

The American people expect their government 
to find an honorable means of ending the cold war 
with Russia—to try to talk peace and make peace. 

Supposing you were a Russian and read the 
speech made in California by our Secretary of 
State, Dean Acheson, on how tensions between the 
United States and Russia could be removed—what 
would you say about his suggestion that free elec- 
tions should be held in the satellite states of Europe 
so as to choose governments which would be repre- 
sentative of the people’s will? We deal with Perén 
in Argentina and we lend money to Tito, who has 
just conducted a one-ticket election in Yugoslavia. 

Secretary Acheson says: : 

“However much we may sympathize with the 
Soviet citizens who for reasons bedded deep in his- 
tory are obliged to live under it, we are not attempt- 
ing to change the governmental or social structure 
of the Soviet Union.” 

But what are we broadcasting 24 hours a day 
over the State Department’s own “Voice of Amer- 
ica”? Do we not preach the merits of private enter- 
prise under capitalism? Don’t we seek always in 
our dealings with European countries to influence 
them to adopt our ways and methods of carrying 
on economic enterprises? Isn’t the Marshall Plan 
conducted our way rather than under socialized 
schemes such as the Russians operate? 


There are also some paragraphs in the 
Acheson speech about the “majority decision” con- 
cept in the United Nations and how the Russians 
consistently disregard it and “walk out.” But what 
is the situation in the Security Council where the 
Communists who are in de facto control of China 
are seeking admission to the Council? The United 
States refuses to recognize them as representative 


of the Chinese people. Great Britain, which has 
recognized the Communist government in China, 
abstained from voting, as did Norway. The three 
votes supporting Russia were offset by the votes of 
Ecuador, Cuba and the United States. This left 
the decision to the votes of France and Egypt. A 
Russian, of course, thinks of Ecuador and Cuba as 
American-controlled votes, and he is suspicious of 
the failure of Britain and Norway to vote—which 
the Russian thinks of as a form of “boycott,” too. 

Plainly this is an arguable situation. It is a piece 
of Western parliamentarism which is not lost on 
Russian observers. Let us, at least, not fail to un- 
derstand the provocation behind the “walkout.” 

Supposing, also, a Russian were reading 
from the Acheson speech this paragraph which 
seeks to outline the basis of peace: 

“A will to achieve binding, peaceful settlements 
would be required of all participants. All would 
have to produce unmistakable evidence of their 
good faith. All would have to accept agreements in 
the observance of which all nations could have real 
confidence.” 

But then the Russian reads: 

“I fear, however, that I must warn you not to 
raise your hopes. No one who has lived through 
these postwar years can be sanguine about reaching 
agreements in which reliance can be placed and 
which will be observed by the Soviet leaders in 
good faith.” 

After opening the door, we slam it shut. What 
would you, as a Russian, think of such tactics? 

Let us make up our minds either to adhere con- 
sistently to the principle that we wish to see free 
democratic governments established all over the 
world and fight the cold war on that premise no 
matter where it leads us, or else let is realistically 
face the facts of international life and stop’ making 
proud claims about our own virtue. If we want to 
get rid of tensions in the world, let us not attribute 
bad faith publicly to other governments with which 
we supposedly wish to reach an agreement or a 
truce permitting some form of “coexistence” of 
two systems. Diplomacy, to be successful, must 
embrace an understanding of the other fellow’s 
reasoning and an honest examination of the weak- 
nesses of one’s own viewpoint. 
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An Unsuccessful War, a Second Marriage, a Divided Belgium 
Intensify Crisis Surrounding Leopold’s Drive for Vindication 


> Leopold Ill of Belgium is a strong- 
minded king, almost desperately anxious 
to regain his throne. Nearly half the peo- 
ple of Belgium are equally determined 
that he shall not return. The result is a 
deadlock that has caught world atten- 
tion and made Leopold a symbol of 
Europe’s continuing dispute over the 
leadership of men accused of wartime 
collaboration with the Nazis. 

Troubles of the King of the Belgians 
go back to the war years. Ten years ago, 
he was a popular young sovereign of 38, 
revered by his people as had been his 
hero-father, Albert I, who in World War I 
led his armies in defense of Belgium. 
In May of 1940, the Germans, this time 
Nazis, again swarmed into that country. 
For Leopold, the invasion meant a train 
of decisions for which he now is being 
held accountable. 

Surrender. Like his father, Leopold 
took the field at the head of his Army. 
But, 18 days later, he shocked the Allied 
world by announcing the unconditional 
surrender of his forces. The capitulation 
left the British flank exposed and im- 
periled. The evacuation at Dunkirk fol- 
lowed. 

Leopold was denounced in Paris and 
London as a traitor, an ingrate, a coward. 
The charges persist. Many military men 
say, however, that the Belgian Army was 
in an impossible situation, that surrender 
was the only alternative to annihilation. 
Leopold himself asserts that the British 
were about to abandon him anyway, and 





LEOPOLD: AS A BOY 


that he had no choice but to surrender. 
He did, however, have a choice in 
events that followed. The Belgian Cab- 
inet fled to England to form a Govern- 
ment-in-exile there. He was entreated to 
go along. Instead, he chose to remain in 
Belgium. His explanation was that, as the 
Army's constitutional Commander in 
Chief, he must stay with his troops and 
share whatever their destiny might be. 
P.O.W. Like his soldiers, Leopold be- 
came a prisoner of war—but with a vast 
difference. For the troops there were 
concentration camps and labor battalions. 
Leopold was imprisoned in the royal 
chateau at Laeken, near Brussels. There 
was an abundance of food, golf when- 
ever he chose, which meant nearly every 
day, and trips to Munich and Vienna. 
From Laeken, too, he journeyed to 
Berchtesgaden to see Hitler, a trip that 
has produced another fiery dispute. He 
says he was summoned by Hitler, and 
took advantage of the occasion to get 
better food and treatment for the Bel- 
gians. His enemies have charged that he 
offered to head a captive Belgian state 
within Hitler’s “new order.” 
Golfing at Laeken, he met and married 
a commoner, the beautiful Liliane Baels, 
daughter of a prosperous Ostend fish 
merchant who pyramided his wealth in 
seaside real estate. There was a honey- 
moon at Leopold’s chateau prison. The 
wedding took place secretly in Septem- 
ber and was announced the day before 
Pearl Harbor. For weeks, the wedding— 
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WITH QUEEN ASTRID 


not the Pacific development—was the first 
subject of conversation in Belgium. 

Many Belgians were distressed, high} 
critical. While still heir presumptive 
Leopold had married Princess Astrid of 
Sweden. She had the common touch, and 
the Belgian people adored her, called he; 
“the Snow Princess.” There were three 
children. In 1935, Astrid was killed jy 
an automobile accident. Leopold’s critics 
thought it unbecoming of him six years 
later to marry a commoner. There als; 
was and still is criticism of his incessant 
golfing, of his playing in tournament 
with “just anybody.” Leopold made th 
mistake of getting himself gossiped about 

But in addition, during the prisoner 
of-war years, King Leopold declined t 
identify himself with the resistance move 
ment, although his brother, Princ 
Charles, now Regent, did so. He resumed 
the German decorations and titles that 
his father Albert I had scornfully dis 
carded during World War I. In addition 
he accepted Hitler’s congratulations on 
his second marriage. 

Leopold and his bride remained at 
Laeken until the day of the Allied inva 
sion of Normandy. Then they were 
whisked to a chateau in Germany, to be 
liberated eventually by American troops 
Allied military leaders vetoed an imme 
diate return to Belgium. The “Leopold 
question” already was a hot one there. 
They did not want a turbulent Belgium 
behind them while still facing the Nazis 
in Germany. 


: 
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AS A ROYAL P.O.W. 


“La question royale’ grips Royalists and Socialists 
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Leopold has not been in Belgium 
doce. He chose to become an exile in 
switzerland. There, he has lived an ex- 
enplary domestic life with Liliane, the 
three children of Astrid and a fourth, the 
poduct of his second marriage. There 
has been abundant opportunity for golf 
and for his secondary hobby, mountain 
dimbing. 

Triumphal return? From exile, he has 
agitated ceaselessly and insistently for a 
return to the throne and he has had 
much help within Belgium. The Social 
Christian (Catholic) Party is for him. 
It commands a narrow majority in the 
Parliament as a whole, and a joint session 
yltimately may establish Leopold’s status. 
But the party lacks a majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

The Socialist Party and most Liberals 
we against his return. And the Socialists 
have threatened to call widespread 
strikes if Leopold is voted back. A recent 
plebiscite on the question of the restora- 
tion gave the King 57.7 per cent of the 
votes. It was the product, however, of a 
72 per cent majority in Flanders, where 
Leopold is popular. He was rejected in 
Brussels and in Southern Belgium. He is 
being called, derisively, the “King of 
Flanders.” 

Not only the war years, but the period 
of Leopold’s peacetime reign is being 
recalled in connection with the dispute. 
He was an unbending king, proud, re- 
served and ambitious, by all accounts an 
individualist who never considered him- 
self a mere royal clotheshorse for the 
adornment of state occasions. Always he 
insisted on all his royal prerogatives and 
sometimes more. 

He infuriated his Cabinet ministers at 
times by scolding them in public. Often, 
he made them stand while he sat at 
meetings—something Albert I never 

would have done. He doggedly wrote his 
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own speeches to Parliament, instead of 
having them prepared by leaders of the 
party in power. In a constitutional mon- 
archy, such actions are resented. Leopold 
estranged many politicians, although the 
public generally was unaware of what 
was happening. 

These things are remembered, but it 
is the record of the war period that is 
counting most. 

Ultimately. How the tangle can be 
unknotted is a question that perplexes 
the Belgian politicians, as well as Leo- 
pold. The King, characteristically, in- 
terprets his slim majority in the refer- 
endum as a mandate from the people to 
resume the throne. He is, however, will- 
ing to abide by the decision of Parlia- 
ment, if the question can be brought to 
a vote. 

The decision can be made only by a 
joint session of the Belgian Parliament. 
But a joint session can be called only 
by the Cabinet, and the Cabinet fell 
soon after the plebiscite. A new election 
may be needed to settle the dispute. 

Leopold himself could resolve the 
difficulty readily by abdicating in favor 
of his son, Baudouin, Duke of Brabant, a 
youth of 19 who has spent his last ten 
years either under the German occupa- 
tion or in exile. Baudouin is acceptable to 
all factions. But the King is stubborn. 
He wants his throne and an opportunity 
to vindicate himself before yielding to 
his son. 

There are, of course, many theories 
about King Leopold. One is that he 
simply guessed wrong about who would 
win the war. He is denounced as a traitor 
and upheld as a patriot. In the end, it is 
expected that Baudouin will be crowned. 
But before that happens there is to be 
much more turmoil in a Belgium that 
already is very weary of “la question 
royale.” 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive research on 
a problem of outstanding importance in National Affairs ) 





Special Report 





NEEDED BY ‘55: 12 MILLION JOBS 


Growing Labor Force Offsets Business Rise 


Despite good times, nearly 5 
million are out of work and the 
number is growing. Unemploy- 
ment is beginning to look perma- 
nent. 

Trouble is growth of the labor 
force. Jobs cannot open up fast 
enough to keep abreast, at pres- 
ent business levels. 

How to meet the future is the 
problem. Public works, earlier 
and bigger pensions, shorter 
work week, all are suggested 
remedies. 


Five years trom now, unless busi- 
ness activity rises steadily from the 
present high level, there may be 12 
million unemployed in this country. 
If business should fail to hold as high 
as it is now, the number of unem- 
ployed will go above the 12-million 
mark. 

The returning problem of unemploy- 
ment may be here to stay. It is coming 
back because of two main factors: (1) 
the steady flow of new workers into the 
ranks of job seekers, and (2) the vear- 
by-year gain in man-hour output as in- 
dustry’s huge postwar investment in new 
and more efficient plant and equipment 
pays off. 





The resulting problem, essentially, 
is this: 

Out of jobs and seeking jobs today 
are about 4.7 million individuals. That is 
about 1.5 million more than the number 
of unemployed a year ago. Number of 
unemployed will shrink seasonally in the 
period just ahead, but will be greater a 
year from now unless the general level of 
business activity rises. 

New workers will add 2.9 million 
people to the labor force in the vears 
1950 through 1954. That is the net in- 
crease to be expected after allowing for 
older workers who will drop out of the 
labor force. The rise in the labor force in 
this year alone will approach 700,000. 

Jobs to be affected by more efficient 
use of labor total about 4.4 million from 
1950 through 1954. That assumes an an- 
nual increase of 2 to 2.5 per cent in man- 
hour output—a gain that is in line with 
normal experience. Rising hourly wage 
rates add to pressure on management to 
find ways to reduce the use of labor. 

Added up, as the chart on page 39 
shows, the prospect is: 4.7 million unem- 
ployed now, plus 2.9 million to be added 
to the labor force, plus 4.4 million to be 
displaced by improved efficiency—a total 
of 12 million. This number will be un- 
able to find jobs in 1954 if business ac- 
tivity fails to rise above the present level 
and if efficiency in use of labor increases 
at the normal rate. 

The five-year solution to the prob- 
lem of growing unemployment, if there 
is to be one, is this: 
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s’ in years ahead? 


Total employment will have to climb 
from the present 57 million civilian jobs 
to 67 million jobs, if unemployment is to 
be held below 3 million. 

Business activity — total spending, 
called gross product—will have to expand 
from the present level of 260 billion dol- 
lars a year to 300 billion in 1954 to pro- 
vide the needed additional jobs. 

This is the total amount that will have 
to be spent for goods and services to keep 
the population fully employed. The 300- 
billion-dollar figure assumes that prices 
will stay where they are today. In that 
figure are the total outlays of consumers, 
home builders, business investors in plant 
and equipment, and Government spend- 
ing at all levels, federal, State and local. 

This need for expansion is beginning to 
worry officials even now. Recent increases 
in unemployment are not due to a slack- 
ening of business activity but to a growth 
in the labor force. The number of people 
wanting jobs is increasing faster than the 
economy is expanding to provide those 
jobs. At the same time, output per hour 
is starting to rise again. 

The experience of the last year shows 
what is happening. Total output today is 
almost as large as it was a year ago. Total 
civilian employment also is almost as 
large. The labor force, however, is larger 
by almost 1.5 million. Result is that un- 
employment increased by the amount 
that the labor force increased. At 4.7 
million, unemployment is at a postwar 
high. 

If this trend continues, unemployment 
will exceed 5 million within a year. And 
unemployment at above 5 million is rec- 
ognized as a political problem. 

Actually, there are only two develop- 
ments that can prevent a rise in unem- 
ployment. Either private industry must 
expand. rroviding more jobs in factories, 
in construction, in trade and services, or 
the Government must move in. 

Business expansion at the rate nec- 
essary to provide full employment ap- 
pears to be a difficult task. High employ- 
ment in all past periods has been sparked 
by a high level of investment in plant and 
equipment and in construction. At pres- 
ent, investment in new plant is falling 
off, although orders for new equipment 
recently have increased. The construction 
industry has been in a boom for two 
years and is headed for a third year of 
boom in 1950. It seems unlikely that this 
industry will expand much more. 
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Most other industries appear to be 
able to produce as much as people want. 
The automobile industry expects to meet 
most of the demand for new cars by the 
end of this year. There appears to be no 
urgent demand to expand output of such 
things as refrigerators, household appli- 
ances or other hard goods. The soft- 
goods industries already have been pro- 
ducing surpluses. The steel industry ap- 
parently is able to satisfy all customers 
and the coal industry is plagued with 
too much capacity. 

Moderate expansion can be expected 
through population growth and family 
growth. The population is likely to in- 
crease by 7 million by 1954 and the 
number of families probably will grow 
by about 4 million. That will add to the 
demand for the products of industry, 
but, even with the probable growth 
ahead, the increase in job seekers may 
readily outpace that expansion. Any re- 
cession in business activity would result 
in rapid expansion in the number of un- 
employed. 

To provide employment for 10 to 12 
million more workers by 1955—to reach 
a 300-billion-dollar output by that time 
—means that private business investment 
must continue at a higher rate than in 
1949. That expansion also must be steady. 
In past periods, business expansion never 
has been steadily upward; its rise has 
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million persons 
(If business activity stays at current high level) 


been marked by periodic spurts and set- 
backs. 

However, if private business expansion 
fails to check the rise in unemployment, 
political pressure will grow for a Gov- 
ernment program to accomplish the same 
result. In fact, agitation for Government 
action can be expected if unemployment 
exceeds 5 million by this time next year. 

The outline of a Government pro- 
gram already is beginning to take shape 
in official planning. 

Public-works expansion is under 
study now. The Federal Government is 
aiding States and cities with public- 
works planning. On the shelf are federal 
projects for river-valley developments, 
public-power expansion and land recla- 
mation. President Truman’s proposal for 
a New England power program is an ex- 
ample. New England is one of the areas 
hardest hit by current unemployment. 

The experience of the New Deal sug- 
gests, however, that public works cannot 
provide the complete answer to the em- 
ployment problem. It is unlikely that 
Mr. Truman’s “Fair Deal” will be content 
with public works alone. 

Higher old-age pensions are being 
offered as one way to draw older workers 
out of the labor force to make way for 
newcomers. Experience suggests, how- 
ever, that, as jobs become harder to find, 
persons with jobs are reluctant to give 
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them up. Union contracts, moreover, 
usually stress seniority that gives older 
workers a first claim on the jobs that are 
available. 

A shorter work week is another sug- 
gestion that is stirring in Government 
and union circles as a solution for un- 
employment. Agitation for a 30-hour 
week was intense in the early days of the 
New Deal, and a 40-hour week finally 
was established through the Wage and 
Hour Law. A shorter work week could be 
established by an amendment to the pres- 
ent law. That law already has been 
amended to push the minimum wage to 
75 cents an hour. 

Reduction of the standard work week 
from 40 to 35 hours would mean a cut- 
back of one eighth in total hours of labor 
for one worker. Applied to a working 
force of 40 million, a 35-hour week would 
mean an additional 5 million jobs to pro- 
duce the same volume of output. The 
appeal of such a device could become 
important in a period of rising unemploy- 
ment. 

At present, proposals for treating un- 
employment are still in the discussion 
stage. The official hope is that the rising 
trend will be reversed in the months 
ahead and the problem may solve itself. 
But, if unemployment is higher a year 
from now, proposals for a shorter work 
week promise to become a political issue. 
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BIG UNIONS TURN TO CAPITALISM 


Leaders Handle Investments, Loans, Banks 


Labor leaders are big business- 
men, too. John L. Lewis, heading 
a welfare fund with income of 
140 million dollars a year, points 
up the problem of many other 
union capitalists 

Where to invest big sums of 
money is one phase of the job. 
Managing office buildings, in- 
surance companies, banks is an- 
other. As trustees of money, union 
heads turn out to be conservative. 

John L. Lewis, the financier, now is 
taking over where John L. Lewis, the 
labor leader, lefi off. As boss of the wel- 
fare fund of the United Mine Workers, 
Mr. Lewis is shifting his attention from 
wage negotiations to the job of head- 
ing a business with income of about 
140 million dollars a year. 


Mr. Lewis is just one of many union 
capitalists who handle millions of dollars 
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ABOVE GROUND IN WASHINGTON 


a year, control banks, own office build- 
ings and buy and sell stocks and bonds. 
They manage the affairs of unions with 
estimated assets of 3 to 4 billion dol- 
lars. These men spend much of their 
time running big businesses, overseeing 
their investments. Right now, Mr. Lewis 
is getting ready to resume payments 
from the miners’ welfare fund, which 
he directs as chairman of the board of 
trustees. 

Payments from the fund virtually have 
been suspended since last September, 
while Mr. Lewis, the labor leader, battled 
successfully with the coal operators for 
a bigger income for his welfare business. 
These payments, under the schedule now 
planned, will be resumed in April. Mean- 
while, there are many problems of high 
finance that Mr. Lewis, the capitalist, 
must work out before the fund begins to 
function again. 

In his role as capitalist, Mr. Lewis ac- 
tually is handling two separate invest- 
ment businesses, the welfare fund and 
the union’s treasury. 

The welfare fund puts most of its 
money in short-term Government bonds. 
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The rest is deposited in banks. The fund 
turns over too rapidly for long-term jn- 
vestments. Mr. Lewis starts out under his 
recently signed coal contract with a bal- 
ance of about 30 million dollars, collected 
since $100-a-month pensions and other 
benefits were halted last year. The fund 
now will collect 30 cents on each ton of 
coal mined, where it formerly took in 20 
cents. Normal coal production ought to 
yield the fund about 140 million dollars 
per year. 

The miners’ union has less money in 
its treasury than has the welfare fund, 
but the money stays there longer. It can 
be put into long-term investments. 

Government bonds provide the ma- 
jor share of the union’s investments. The 
latest published financial report showed 
bond holdings of 11.7 million dollars as 
of July 1, 1948. The report did not show 
whether all the bonds were Governments. 

Cash deposits amounted to nearly 
1.6 million dollars, but that was just after 
the union had paid out more than 2 mil- 
lion dollars in fines for its coal strikes. 
UMW’ss cash position now is reported to 
be vastly improved. Mr. Lewis is able 
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BELOW GROUND IN VAULTS 


UMW’‘s investment in buildings, banks, bonds is big business 
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MR. LEWIS AND ATTORNEY 
. on the conservative side 


to offer million-dollar loans to other 
unions without hesitation. 

Banking is a side line in which the 
miners union is engaged. Two of the 
union’s representatives are directors of 
the National Bank of Washington, and 
ports that the union controls the bank 
have not been denied. The union men on 
the board of directors are A. D. Lewis, 
brother of John L., and Welly K. Hop- 
kins, attorney for the union. 

Property holdings of the union include 
at least four office buildings in Washing- 
ton. Two of the buildings were purchased 
at a cost reported by the union to be 
$1,550,000. Union offices and_head- 
quarters of the welfare fund occupy most 
of the space, but some space is rented to 
outsiders. 

Loans to coal companies have been 
made by Mr. Lewis in the past, but there 
isno published record of any such loans 
outstanding at this time. At least one 
local miners’ union owns and operates 
its own coal mine. 

Capitalists in other unions have 
similar investment problems. Some oper- 
ate insurance companies, banks, office 
buildings and apartment houses. All in- 
vest heavily in Government bonds. Some 
even have corporate stocks in their 
portfolios. 

AFL Electrical Workers, for example, 
retained an investment service to advise 
the union what long-term investments 
to make. A year’s profit on investments 
was reported as $191,314. A recent re- 
pert showed that the union owned stocks 
and bonds worth more than 8 million 
dollars. Some of its money also was in- 
vested in real estate loans. 

The Ladies Garment Workers, AFL, 
report a variety of investments. David 
Dubinsky, as president, is a capitalist in 
control of about 67 million dollars’ worth 
of union-treasury and welfare funds. The 
union owns five buildings in New York 
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One way to cut 
assembly line cost 


Hyatt Hy-Load Roller Bearings are precision products— 
all separable parts are so accurately made that any inner 
race or outer race will fit any roller assembly of the same 
piece number. This eliminates selective fitting and cuts 
cost on the assembly line. 

Many builders, sellers and buyers of machines and 
equipment prefer Hyatt Hy-Loads, not only because of 
their interchangeable parts but because Hyatt design and 
quality add smoother operation and longer machine-life 
wherever they are used. 

To learn more about Hyatt Hy-Loads write to Hyatt 
Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, 


New Jersey. ae 
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None but the finest insurance service 


— hy Employers Mutuals Specialists — 


ts ‘good enough” for him and his people! 


a he employer who appoints Employers 
Mutuals to handle his Workmen’s Compen- 
sation and other business insurance demon- 
strates the same sound judgment that marks 
all his other executive decisions. 


He knows costs and he knows values— 
human and otherwise. Thus, he knows he 
will be actually money ahead by taking full 
advantage of Employers Mutuals’ skilled, 
specialized services . . . accident prevention, 
industrial nursing and health-hygiene, 
prompt and fair settlement of all claims. 
These services are available to every em- 
ployer-policyholder without a cent of extra 
cost; in fact, using them often results in 
lower premium costs. These savings are over 
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and above regular dividends returned to 
policyholders! 

Employers Mutuals protection throughout 
an organization is truly the “hallmark of a 
good employer.” Many thousands of future- 
minded men and women are finding extra 
job satisfaction from their employment as a 
direct result of Employers Mutuals services 
in daily operation. Morale is higher, pro- 
duction is better, operation is smoother and 
safer—everyone benefits! 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen’s Compen- 
sation— Public Liability—Automobile—Group 
Health and Accident— Burglary— Plate Glass— 
Fidelity Bonds—and other casualty insurance. 
Fire— Extended Coverage—Inland Marine—and 
allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 


ERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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City and 16 in other cities. It Operates 
health centers in nine cities for medical 
care of its members. It owns four radio 
stations. It has a resort hotel worth aboy 
2 million dollars, in the Pocono Moup. 
tains. Mr. Dubinsky thinks nothing of 
lending a million dollars to Israel, Or 
sending hundreds of thousands of dollar 
to labor unions or charities in othe; 
countries. The Ladies Garment Workey 
at one time produced a Broadway musica] 
comedy, which made money. 

Most of the funds of this union are jp. 
vested in Government bonds. Other jp. 
vestments include bonds of the New York 
Housing Authority and the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. Mr. Dubinsky 
does not invest the union’s funds in cor. 
poration stocks, except for stocks in the 
union’s own activities, such as its hotel, 
The union lent nearly 5 million dollars jn 
one year to its local unions for health 
centers. 

Railroad Trainmen, one of the bigger 
rail brotherhoods, has assets of about 53 
million dollars. The bond portfolio of 
the union’s insurance fund includes rail- 
roads and utilities as well as U.S.., State, 
county, municipal and Canadian Goy. 
ernment issues. Another rail union, the 
Locomotive Engineers, owns a bank in 
Cleveland. 

CIO Clothing Workers also own a 
bank, and have about 5 million dollars in 
Government bonds. The union reported 
income of about $129,000 from invest- 
ments in one year. 

AFL Teamsters showed a balance of 
more than 22 million dollars in cash and 
securities at the end of 1949. This in- 
cluded nearly 14 million in U.S. and 
Canadian Government bonds, with the 
balance on deposit in banks and trust 
companies. 





COMMUNIST AND POLICE 
In the background: politics 
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- Operates 
r medical ClO Auto Workers’ funds are in- 
Our radio f yested mainly in Government bonds, but 
rth about the union has a policy of buying stock in 
10 Moun. ff companies it has under contract. The 
thing of ff gocks are bought, not primarily for in- 
Israel, oy yetment, but for a look at financial re- 
of dollars parts issued to stockholders. 
in other Union investments are confined 
Workers f \gely to Government bonds or to real 
Y musical J state used by the organization for offices. 
Union leaders, as capitalists, turn out to 
n are in He on the conservative side. 
Ither jn. 
New York 
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Failure of wages to keep up with the 
wst of living is behind the wave of 
strikes that has swept France in recent 


e bigger geil ; 
weeks. Retail prices are about 20 times 


ibout 53 ‘ 

folio of | high as they were in 1938, but wages 
des rai]. § have risen only half that much. 

:., State Communists in some of the French 
1n Coy. | unions are trying to turn the stoppages 
ion, the § (0 their own advantage. They would like 


bank in § use the strikes as a means of halting 
shipments of U.S. arms to France and 
movement of French war material to 





ola : Indo-China. Basically, however, the 

eported strikes are economic rather than _politi- 

invest. cal, and non-Communist unions are join- 
ing them. 

anes al The outbreak of strikes followed re- 

ash and § moval of controls that had kept wages 

Phis in. § {zen in recent years. In the few weeks 


S. and § since the freeze was lifted, about a mil- 
ith the § lion French workers have participated in 
strikes. They have halted subways and 
busses, cut down supplies of electricity, 
gas and water. Strikes have spread to in- 


d_ trust 
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9 GSO OSHS SHSE ECO 


Accept this challenging folder 
on how you can... 


N — 
»~ sell America’s 
economic system 












Timely! Factual! Informative! Illustrated! 


This inspiring folder on the fight to keep America’s economic 
freedom ... to protect your right to stay in business .. . is yours 
for the asking. 

Nothing to buy! No money to send! All you havé to do to get this 
thought-provoking folder is to mail the coupon below. When we 
receive your request, we’ll mail you your free copy ... at once! 


TELLS HOW YOU CAN MEET THE 
THREAT TO OUR ECONOMIC FREEDOM 


Here in simple, graphic form is the answer to your question: 
“What can I do to tell my employees and the people in my 
community how the American way of life benefits every one of 
them?” Free folder gives detailed suggestions . . . points out steps 
to follow ... explains exactly how you can sell America’s economic 
system ... to protect your right to stay in business! 


For years, alert, successful business executives have struggled with 
the problem of cementing employee-business relations in a proved 
manner acceptable to all groups. Your free copy of this helpful 
new folder clearly describes what you can do to solve this perplex- 
ing problem... to protect your right to stay in business! 


SEND COUPON FOR YOUR FREE COPY...NOW! 


Simply fill out coupon and mail in envelope, or paste on a 
PENNY POST CARD. 





ROSS ROY, INC. Dept. A, 2751 E. Jefferson Avenue, Detroit 7, Michigan 


I want to accept your offer of a free copy of “Let’s Quit Kidding 
Ourselves,” your challenging folder on how I can sell the American 
Economic System. 


NAME 





POSITION 





FIRM 





STREET. 
CITY. ZONE STATE. 
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You look and feel your best when 
you go Pullman. 

That’s because throughout your trip 
you enjoy many of the comforts of 
home. You pass your waking hours in 
worry-free relaxation—worry-free be- 
cause you know yourre safer on Pull- 
man than at home. You get a refreshing 
night’s sleep on your soft Pullman bed. 


its good business to GO PULLMAN - 





And in the morning, with complete 
washing and toilet facilities close at 
hand, you find it easy to look as bright 
as you feel. 

No wonder you're so well-groomed, 
so relaxed, so completely refreshed as 
you step down from your Pullman car. 
You're as fresh as a daisy—because 
you ve gone Pullman. 


COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, AND- ABOVE ALL- SAFE / 
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dustries such as autos, metal working. 
textiles, mines, shipping, aviation, drug 
manufacturing and building construction, 

The Government itself would be af. 
fected by such wage raises. for it js 
France’s largest employer. It runs sub. 
ways, railroads, air lines, automobile 
factories, utilities, mines and other jp. 
dustries. 

Communist efforts to use these strikes 
for political purposes have failed. Com. 
munists no. longer dominate the labor 
movement as they did shortly after the 
liberation. There then was one big feder. 
ation. Since then it has split into four 
groups. Union membership totals about 
4.1 million workers, a sizable drop from 
the more than 7 million paving dues jn 
1946. 

On wage demands, French unions are 
united. Generally, all are asking for in- 
creases of $8.57 a month. The legal min- 
imum wage in the Paris area is $8 a week, 
and few workers get much more than the 
minimum. 

The Government of Premier Georges 
Bidault has agreed that wages should go 
up, provided that there is no further 
price rise. Some Government officials, 
contending that postwar profits are high 
in industry, believe this can be done. 
Premier Bidault proposes that employers 
pay workers a bonus based on increased 
production. For example, if production 
increased by 2 per cent in a month, a 
bonus of 2 per cent would be paid to 
workers. This would be on top of small 
pay raises granted recently in some in- 
dustries. 

Employers .object to a_ productivity 
bonus on the ground that they can not 
afford the additional cost. Union leaders 
also dislike the idea, but for the reason 
that the bonus would not bring enough 
additional income to catch up with prices. 

The worker’s share of national income 
is almost the same as before the war, but 
distribution of that share is changed. 
Where the worker's prewar income con- 
sisted largely of cash, now he gets a 
substantial part in the form of Goven- 
ment allowances, based on the size of 
families, and in sickness benefits, pension 
rights and other forms of social security. 

Married workers, as a result, are bet- 
ter off than before the war, while u- 
married men and women are far worse 
off. Government figures show that a 
single man is now living at 85 per cent 
of his prewar standard, while a married 
man with wife and two children is at 
115 per cent. 

City workers fare worse than farm resi- 
dents, since the cost of food has gone up 
faster than that of other commodities. A 
worker in the United States normally 
spends about 32 per cent of his budget 
for food. In comparison, a Parisian worker 
spends about 52 per cent for food. 
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Trend of American Business 


















































Ls 
working, 
mn, drug 
truction, 24th and N Streets, N.W. 
l be af. Washington, D. C. 
Or it is 
ns sub. 
rey. Here are two guides that give a clue to the future in building..... 
Mortgage money, easy now, is to continue easy through action by Congress. 
e strikes Housing demand, officially estimated by Commerce Department, is likely to 
1. Com. continue near current levels for at least two and probablly three years more. 
for tt What's promised is easy money to make that demand effective. Translated 
g feder. into practical terms, this means the Government will underwrite a high volume 
ito four of residential construction as a way of keeping the building industry active. 
s about 
np as Housing plan developing in Congress shapes up like this: 
a Home mortgaging under the established FHA program is to get more money. 
ions are House bill gives 3 billion. Senate gives 1.75 billion. Probable is 2.5 billion. 
for in- Home repairs can be made on borrowed money with a federal guarantee. The 
sal min- House makes this feature permanent. Senate extends it to July l, 1952. 
ety Mortgage market is to continue to get Government support through a special 
agency--FNMA. This agency stands ready to buy mortgages other holders want to 
Georges sell. House measure allots 750 million dollars for mortgage buying to continue 
ould go the flow of money into home financing. That sum may be exhausted soon. 
further Veterans may use up to 150 millions in direct housing loans if-they can't 
— be financed elsewhere. Both House and Senate agree on this provision. 
Ja Colleges are to get 300 million dollars to house students and faculties. 
ployers 
creased Congress has decided that the building industry can keep active without 
duction offering any new special inducements. So it turns down proposed new features. 
errs Co-operative housing is out. Both branches of Congress killed this pet 
f small Administration plan to provide extra-cheap mortgage money for housing co-ops. 
me in- Extra-easy apartment mortgages also are to die. House and Senate agree 
a that 90 per cent guarantees for apartment projects are no longer needed. 
a Apartment projects on the books, however, can be completed. Senate bill 
ae provides 400 million dollars to wind up the program. House gives 600 million. 
reason Congress has refused to go along with the Administration proposal to try to 
-nough push residential building to still higher levels. But it definitely shows an 
Prices. intention to keep activity near current levels. About half of all new home 
a building is done under Government guarantees. Policy is likely to be permanent. 
ane Policy in Congress fits into this Commerce Department analysis..... 
gets a Home building since 1945 has satisfied only two thirds of the demand for 
overn- new housing that existed at war's end, despite the high volume of construction. 
i Remaining demand, still unsatisfied, is for 1.25 to 2.5 million homes. 
curity. That demand alone promises to keep building at current levels for two years. 
e bet: Building industry also is asked to satisfy normal annual demand for homes. 
le un- By adding the demand backlog to estimated normal demand, Commerce comes up 
Abe with the conclusion that home building should average at least 875,000 units a 
. aa year for three more years. That's considered a conservative estimate. It 
arried allows for some dip from current levels of building, but keeps it high. 
| is at 
Consumer credit appears headed for another substantial rise this year. 
oi Credit outstanding by the end of the year is likely to reach 20.8 billion 
teal dollars. That will be a record high mark--2 billion above the 1949 year end. 
rmally Credit growth is approaching the prewar relationship of debt to income. By 
yudget 
vorker (over) 
Written for the issue.of March 31, 1950, Volume XXVIII—No. 13 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


the end of this year, outstanding credit may exceed 10 per cent of income. That's 
not far from the 1941 prewar peak, when credit was 12 per cent of income. 

Credit expansion is seen in some official quarters as a caution signal. 
Point is made that a lot of postwar sales were floated in the increase of 12.2 
billion dollars in consumer credit from the end of 1945 to the end of 1949. 

That amounts to a mortgage on future earning power. When the time comes to pay 
off that mortgage, consumer buying may decline as people start reducing debt. 


Credit expansion, however, appears to be Slowing. Consumers added 3.5 
billion to their debt in 1947, dropped to 2.6 billion in 1948 and to 2.5 billion 
in 1949. In the current year the increase is expected to slow to 2 billion. 

Installment credit has developed into the major form of consumer debt, 
chiefly because of rapid postwar increase in auto and appliance buying. 

Other forms of consumer credit are growing less rapidly. 








Credit developments indicated for the current year are thesSe..... 

Auto credit to rise 900 million to a total of 4 billion dollars. 

Installment credit on other items to go up 400 million to 3.5 billion. 

Installment loans to advance 400 million to 5.1 billion dollars. 

Single-payment loans to rise 200 million to a total of 3.2 billion. 

Charge accounts to grow 100 million for a total of 4 billion. 

Service credit to rise 10 million to reach a total of 1 billion. 

Signs are that installment credit is responsible for most of the growth. 
Installment credit outstanding is advancing close to the high mark in relation 
to income. The high volume of installment credit might cause some trouble if a 
business setback occurs. People would have to pay debt out of falling income. 




















Another problem of concern to Congress is the flow of private investments. 
This problem is pointed up in a majority report of the Joint Economic Committee. 

Individual savings are at an all-time peak, but they are not concentrated 
in the hands of the wealthy. They are distributed widely in fairly small sums. 

Small business firms, at the same time, are having a hard time raising the 
money they need to finance and expand their operations. 

Problem, as the Committee sees it, is to get small savers and small firms 
together. Difficulty is that small firms want risk capital, whilé small savers 
seek safety for their funds. So there is an inadequate supply of risk capital. 








Suggestions of the Committee for treating this problem follow these lines: 

Set up capital banks to provide the capital that small business needs. 

Provide Government insurance as a means of Spreading business risks. 

Give Reconstruction Finance Corp. more power to make small loans. 

Also suggested is a re-examination of the investing policies of insurance 
companies and other large institutional investors for small business benefits. 
Republican minority on the Committee suggests tax changes as a major incentive 
to investors. Both groups agree that more money should flow into investment as 
a means of expanding business. Importance of expansion is shown on page 38. 











A cold spring season--below normal--is indicated for the Midwest, the 
East, much of the South, in Weather Bureau's experimental long-range forecast. 

Normal temperatures are projected for the Gulf, Pacific Coast, Northwest. 

Above normal is expected in the Southwest, Utah, most of Colorado. 

This forecast deals with averages over broad areas into mid-April. It is 
just a rough guide to business and farm planning as affected by the weather. It 
doesn't promise much comfort for lagging apparel sales in populous areas. 











Rainfall in this period is expected to be moderate to light in most of the 


country. Heavy rain is forecast for the Northwest and South, except in Florida. 


New York, where water is short, is outside the expected heavy-rainfall area. 
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This descriptive-type bill took 1 minute and 
20 seconds for the billing clerk to prepare. 





Betore ... billing clerks in retail stores had a tedious 
job ... had to list and describe each article shown on 
“charge account” sales checks. A 100% duplication, 
actually, of the sales clerk’s record-keeping. 


But, today, this waste of time and effort is a thing 
of the past for the hundreds of stores—large and 
small—using Recordak’s Photographic Billing System. 

Now ... billing clerks post only the sales check 
totals ... plus any credits and returns. No individual 
descriptions and price listings are required . . . because 
the original sales checks are microfilmed (for the 
store’s record) and forwarded to the customer along 


with the simplified bill. 

As a result, billing clerks can handle many more 
accounts... with greater accuracy ... can keep ahead 
of schedule—even during seasonal peak periods. Fur- 


PORT 


®*Recordak” is a trade-mark 

















Illustrating just one of the ways Recordak 
microfilming is increasing efficiency in 65 different 
types of business... in thousands of concerns 


This simplified bill— made possible by Recordak’s 
Photographic Billing System—was turned out in 
9 seconds flat! 


thermore, billing machine requirements are reduced 
as much as 70%. And stationery costs are lower, too. 


Regardless of your type of business—or its size— 
you should investigate Recordak microfilming soon. 
Remember, it’s being used today in 65 different types of 
business, thousands of concerns—to simplify account- 
ing routines; to get greater protection; to cut 
filing space requirements 99%; to produce photo- 
graphically accurate 'and complete records... 
instantaneously ... at surprisingly low cost. 


Get the whole story . .. write to Recordak Corpora- 
tion (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 350 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to business systems 
















Let’s view ‘San Antonio the Modern Way 


By all modern standards and requirements, San Antonio is the ideal site for 
your distributing branch, wholesale or manufacturing operation. 
Whether you’re looking for a location to decentralize in accordance with 


security recommendations . . . 


or one that offers present market and tremendous 


future growth potential, you'll find San Antonio fills the bill. 
There are plenty of other advantages, too. Take the equable climate that per- 


mits low cost construction and less maintenance... 


and gives you and your 


workers pleasant year ‘round living. Or check the diversity of natural resources 
. the more than ample natural gas supplies, low electrical rates, pure water, 
the co-operative labor and the favorable tax structure. 


You'll find wide open opportunity in San Antonio... 


so write today for de- 


tails. Your inquiry will be strictly confidential. Special surveys will be made to 
give you the facts you need. San Antonio has the welcome mat out for you... + 


MUNICIPAL INFORMATION BUREAU a 


758 Insurance Bidg. 


San Antonio 5, Texas 








CHRYSLER Aicfemp 


Air c onditioning td 
absenteeism ....inereases 
employee. efficiency... 


Chrysler Airlemp 


AIR CONDITIONING » HEATING + REFRIGERATION 


Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio 
a: Therm-O-Rite Products Ltd., Toronto 
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it’s shorter 


via SEATTLE 


iia geography, mister. 

Take a look at the globe. Seattle is on 
the Great Circle Routes to the Orient. 

It's the shortest haul . . . by land, sea or 
air (via $11 million Seattle-Tacoma Inter- 
national Airport) to the entire Far East. 

Smart traders know distance means 
dollars. So it’s just common sense to ship 
via Seattle. 

Write today for your free copy of “New 
Profits To Foreign Traders” . . . straight facts 
on how you can save by using our new 
FOREIGN TRADE ZONE. 


THE EXPANDING PORT OF SEATTLE 
Department 31-1, Box 1878, Seattie 11, Wash. 
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YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 3. 

ways refuse to give to the recog. 
nized union in your plant certain infgy. 
mation about wages. A circuit court of 
appeals upholds a finding of the National 
Labor Relations Board that an employer 
refused to bargain, in violation of the Taft. 
Hartley Act, when he withheld such jp. 
formation. The union had sought dat 
relating to production requirements 9 
Government contracts and methods use 
to figure individual pay rates 


* * * 


YOU CAN now apply for a liceny 

to export motor fuels, kerosene 
and blending agents without giving 
the names of ports from which shipment 
will be made. This easing of export re. 
quirements is announced by the Offic 
of International Trade. 


* % * 


YOU CANNOT, in handling the tay 

affairs of a corporation that keeps its 
books on an accrual basis, fail to report 
interest on bonds owned by the con- 
pany, even though payment of part of 
the interest due in the taxable year is 





deferred to a later year. This ruling i: 
handed down by the U.S. Tax Court it 
a case involving the income tax of ; 
railroad. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect the Department 

of Agriculture to continue its pres. 
ent price-support program for eggs at 
least until the end of April. The Depart- 
ment announces that it will continue to 
buy dried eggs through April at level 
reflecting an average price to Midwest 
ern producers of 25 cents a dozen for 


shell eggs. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a producer o 

long-staple cotton, count on the 
Government to support the price of your 
1950 crop. The Department of Agricul: 
ture discloses that there will be no price. 
support program this year for that type 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably expect NLRB 
to refuse to go back more than si 
months in considering charges that a 
employer dominated a union in his plant 
The Board finds in one case _ that 3 
statute of limitations in the Taft-Hartle 
Act prevents NLRB from considering 
evidence of employer domination occur 
ring more than six months before the fi 
ing of the charges with the Board. Earlier 
incidents may not-even be put in evi 
dence as background in evaluating the 
charges, according to the decision 
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what you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
curt and administrative decisions 


m YOU CANNOT withhold from an 

Internal Revenue agent, who is in- 
yetigating an income tax return, the 
qotes taken by a stenotypist in an 
ybitration proceeding. A federal court 
aders a stenotypist to produce for the 
yent the notes taken in a proceeding 
that has some possible bearing on the 
tx liability of a taxpayer. The judge re- 
cts the argument that the notes are not 
“papers, records or memoranda” within 
the meaning of the Internal Revenue 


Code. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get from the Federal 

Trade Commission a copy of trade- 
practice rules just issued for the tie- 
fgbrics industry. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from offices of 

the Customs Bureau about articles 
that may be imported without presenting 
certified invoices. The Bureau lists the 
various items for whose import these in- 
voices are not required. 


* * * 
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YOU CAN express to the Depart- 

ment of Interior your views on pro- 
posed changes in certain forms used in 
gnnection with oil and gas leases. The 
Department requests that persons in- 
terested in these leases submit written 
comments on proposals to change forms 
used on noncompetitive leases. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a fruit exporter, con- 

tinue to collect from the Govern- 
ment a subsidy on some_ shipments 
abroad of fresh apples. The Department 
of Agriculture announces that it is ex- 
tending until May 1 the apple-export 
program under which payments are 
made to exporters shipping the fruit to 
approved countries. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably expect NLRB, 

when conducting an election, to 
throw out ballots having written marks 
that may be used to identify voters. In 
a recent election, the Board refused to 
count a ballot on which an encircled let- 
tr “R” had been written, as this mark 
might serve to identify the voter. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
tefer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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Sleek, high-speed, powerful— 

the Martin XB-51 is the Air Force’s 

first postwar plane specifically designed 
for supporting our ground forces. 


Bauasting enemy supply lines and installations to help 
keep our ground forces rolling—that’s one of the roles the new Martin 
XB-51 is designed to play in America’s preparedness program! It’s a 
teamwork bomber—versatile, powerful, super-fast, highly maneuver- 
able, designed to be capable of operating from combat area fields. 
Its lines are clean and graceful, yet radically different. A unique power 
plant arrangement includes two jets mounted on fuselage pylons and 
a third in the tail. Drastically sweptback wings, a T-shaped tail and 
tandem landing gear—plus many other features still classified under 
military security regulations—make it as modern as tomorrow! 

Like all Martin developments, the XB-51 is the product of a highly 
skilled engineering team. Electronic, aerodynamic, metallurgy research, 
servo-mechanism studies—all play their parts in the technical leadership 
Martin offers its customers today. All play their parts as Martin extends 
reseatch frontiers in advanced design aircraft, rocketry, jet pro- 
pulsion, supersonic mis- 
siles and other far-reaching 
fields! THE GLENN L. 
MARTIN COMPANY, Balti- 
more 3, Maryland. 
























The Martin XB-51 is powered for faster 
f starts operating from small combat area fields. 

For faster stops, the Martin bomber has a 
parachute stowed aft which may be released 
at the pilot’s discretion. 


@ 


AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable © Aircraft Since 1909 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 
MANUFACTURERS OF: Dependable 
Martin 2-0-2 airliners © Advanced military 
aircraft ¢ Revolutionary rockets and missiles 
® Electronic fire control systems * DEVEL- 
OPERS OF: Moareng fuel tanks (licensed 
to U.S. Rubber Co.) © Stratovision aerial 
rebroadcasting (in conjunction with West- 
inghouse Electric Corp.) * Honeycomb 
construction material (licensed to U.S. 
Plywood Corp.) © New type hydraulic 
automotive and aircraft brake * Perma- 
nent fabric flameproofing * LEADERS 
IN RESEARCH to guard the peace, 
build better living in far-reaching fields. 





se > 
For a flying start to a fine career in avia- 
tion, stop in at your local Air Force, 
Navy or Marine recruiting office ... now! 
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DIVIDENDS: NEW TAX TARGET 


Stockholders Face Pay-As-You-Go Prospeq 


Tax dodging on stock divi- 
dends is getting a once-over in 
Congress. Investors’ checks are in 
for a cut, if new plan wins. 

Idea is to withhold taxes on 
dividends, like wages. Compa- 
nies would clip off 10 per cent 
and send it to the Treasury. 

Officials see it as one way to 
plug a 150-million-dollar loop- 
hole in the income tax, get what's 
due from small investors. 


The stockholder who draws divi- 
dend income but fails to pay federal 
taxes on it is being eyed in Congress 
as a possible source of some new 
revenue. 

Idea, gaining support, is to put stock- 
holders, like wage earners, on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. Corporations would be re- 
quired to deduct a flat tax of 10 per cent 
from the stockholders’ dividend check 
and then pass the money on to the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. 

In this way, according to official esti- 
mates laid before Congress, the Treasury 
might get as much as 150 million dollars 
a year in extra revenue. Reason is that, 
under the present system, many of the 
dividend payments made to individual 
stockholders “disappear’—that is, they 
fail to show up in stockholders’ personal 


tax returns. Withholding at the source 
would make tax collection automatic. 

The problem faced by the Bureau in 
collecting taxes on dividends under the 
present system is pointed up by the chart 
on this page. Figures given here are for 
1947, the latest year for which complete 
information is available. 

Dividends paid out in cash that year 
by corporations totaled 6.5 billion dol- 
lars. This is exclusive of intercorporate 
dividends—dividends paid by one cor- 
poration to another. 

Tax returns filed by individuals for 
the same year showed only 4.8 billion 
dollars in dividend income. 

The gap between dividends paid and 
dividends reported for income tax pur- 
poses amounted to 1.7 billion dollars. 

This does not mean that the whole 
amount escaped taxation illegally. Some 
dividends went to tax-exempt organiza- 
tions and to low-income individuals, who 
were not required to file tax returns. But 
authorities believe the gap is so wide that 
there is a considerable area of tax evasion 
in dividend income. 

Tax enforcement in this field is diffi- 
cult. Corporations are required by law to 
report to the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
all dividends above $100. That misses a 
large portion of the dividend total. Some 
of the smallest dividends may go to peo- 
ple with high incomes from other sources. 
Also, the Bureau’s cross-check between 
corporate reports on dividends and the 
tax returns filed by individual stock- 
holders is a hit-or-miss proposition. Rela- 


tively few personal tax returns ge 
thorough examinations, because the By. 
reau’s man power is limited. 

The solution being urged in Congres 
is to see that the tax collector gets 4 
least part of his cut before the mone 
goes to the stockholder. The proposed 
10 per cent flat deduction from dividend 
checks differs from the system used fo 
pay rolls. The amount withheld from , 
worker's pay check varies with th 
amount of his income and the number o 
his dependents. Tax authorities believe 
it would be impracticable to use such a 
sliding scale for dividends, because cor. 
porations would have trouble keeping 
records on stockholders’ dependents an¢ 
total income. 

Here is how the plan would work: 

Corporations would send withholding 
slips to their stockholders, showing th 
amount of dividends before tax and the 
amount deducted. Once each quarter 
corporations would file returns with the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue showing 
dividends paid and the taxes withheld 
Dividend taxes would be remitted to the 
Bureau with these returns. 

Stockholders would figure their taxes 
just as under the present system. Their 
incomes would include dividends before 
taxes. Having arrived at his total tax, a 
stockholder would deduct the amount 
already paid—the tax withheld by the 
corporation on his dividends, the ta 
withheld by his employer on his salary. 
and any additional tax paid in quarterh 
installments during the year. If the 


The Gap Between Dividends Received And Those Reported For Taxes 
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amount already paid exceeded the total 

due, he would be entitled to a re- 
fund. If he still owed some tax, he would 
have to pay it by the following March 15. 

In preparing his declaration of esti- 
nated tax for the new year, which also 
qust be filed by March 15, the stock- 
holder would allow for the 10 per cent 








spect withholding tax on dividends, just as he 
now allows for any tax he expects his 
employer to deduct. 
urns ge ff The proposal, thus, is not for an addi- 
> the Bu ff tional tax on dividends. It is merely a 
device to make sure that the stockholder 
Congres § comes across with some tax on what- 
r gets tf wer income he gets from dividends. 
1€ mone Farmers who draw patronage divi- 
proposed § dends from co-operative marketing asso- 
dividend § gations may feel the effect of the same 
used fof plan. A proposal to add these associations 
d from iff to the withholding scheme is being con- 
with the gdered. Patronage dividends from mar- 
umber of |eting co-ops represent additional pay 
S believell for the farmer’s crops, and are taxable as 
se such aff personal income. Officials say many farm- 
ause cor § as fail to include these dividends in fig- 
keeping f wing their taxes. 
‘ents an‘ f New bookwork is to be required of 
both the corporation and the Bureau of 
work: ff Internal Revenue if Congress adopts the 
thholding withholding system for dividends. 
wing thf For corporations, it means another tax- 
_ and thefl wllecting assignment and new reports to 
quarter. # fle with the Bureau. : 
with thf For the Bureau, it means more papers 
showing 0 handle, and probably more refund 
— checks to write for individuals whose in- 
ea to the 


ome taxes have been overpaid during 
the year. 

For low-income stockholders, persons 
who have no tax to pay, it means loss of 
part of their income until tax-refund 
checks arrive from the Government. 
Taxes would be withheld from dividend 
payments without regard to whether the 
stockholder’s total was large enough to 
be subject to tax. 

Pay-as-you-go tax for stockholders, 
despite these objections, appears to have 
a good chance of adoption. The Ways 
ad Means Committee of the House, 
which has the proposal under considera- 
tion, is making a search for ways to offset 
part of the revenue cost of a planned cut 
in excise taxes. These cuts are likely to 
cst a billion dollars a year. In this situa- 
tion, the Committee is intrigued by any 
proposal to close an avenue of tax 
evasion. 


FNMA LID: THREAT 
TO HOUSING BOOM? 


Government. buying of home mort- 
fages, one of the main props of the cur- 
mnt house-building boom, has ceased. 
This mortgage market dried up suddenly 
then the Federal National Mortgage As- 
®ciation ran out of money. 

Congress moved quickly to get pur- 
thases going again. The House wrote 
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into the new housing bill a provision to 
increase FNMA’s authority by 750 mil- 
lion dollars. At best, it will be some days 
before that bill can become law. In the 
meantime, FNMA will be in no position 
to make any commitments to buy more 
mortgages. 

Even when the new buying authority 
does become law, there may not be 
enough money to last long. The last bil- 
lion dollars that Congress authorized for 
this purpose was used up or committed 
in five months. At the same rate, this 
new 750 million dollars would be gone 
by July. 

FNMA, popularly known as “Fanny 
May,” has the job of providing a second- 
ary market for mortgages insured by the 





—Harris & Ewing 
‘FANNY MAY’‘S’ HISE 
. .. billions more for mortgages? 


Federal Housing Administration or guar- 
anteed by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Originally, FNMA was intended large- 
ly as a stand-by agency. Idea behind it 
was to keep mortgage money flowing 
freely by providing a federal agency that 
would buy insured and guaranteed mort- 
gages if banks and other lending agencies 
needed to raise some cash. It was not 
expected that vast amounts of mortgage 
paper would be dumped on the Govern- 
ment. 

Record of FNMA shows, however, 
that this has happened in recent months: 

Last October, Congress added a bil- 
lion dollars to FNMA’s authority. At that 
time, the agency already was up to its 
limit of 1.5 billions in the amount of 
mortgages it had bought or committed 
itself to buy. 

By the end of February, 1950, FNMA 
held 941 million dollars’ worth of mort- 
gages and had commitments to buy 
$1,269,000,000 worth more. That made a 
total of $2,210,000,000. Purchases or 
commitments in February alone amounted 
to about 427 million dollars. 








By March 20, FNMA had used up the 
remaining 290 million dollars of its au- 
thority, and Harley Hise, chairman of 
FNMA’s board of directors, had to order 
regional offices to stop making commit- 
ments to buy mortgages. 

Commitments made before that date 
are not affected by the order. FNMA 
stands ready, without any new authoriza- 
tion of money, to take those mortgages in. 

Questions are being raised about 
where all this mortgage buying is lead- 
ing the Government. 

At the end of February, FNMA held 
142,000 mortgages, and was under com- 
mitment to buy 136,000 more. As soon as 
Congress opens the doors again by put- 
ting up more money, another flood of 
mortgages is to be expected. 

FNMA’s brisk mortgage business in 
recent months led to charges by some 
critics of the program that lenders were 
unloading their bad mortgages on the 
Government. FNMA’s answer to that is 
to cite the record of collections on the 
mortgages it holds. 

As of the end of 1949, delinquent 
mortgages represented only 2.4 per cent 
of all those held by FNMA, and nearly 
all of these were behind less than six 
months. In dollar amount, 2.7 per cent 
were in arrears. 

Furthermore, FNMA points out that its 
operations over the years have produced 
a profit for the Government. It had paid 
dividends of more than 90 million dol- 
lars to the Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
its parent organization. 

Critics argue that this record has been 
possible because FNMA has been oper- 
ating in a period of prosperity. They 
assert that there will be a different story 
if hard times set in. 

What to do about this secondary 
mortgage market presents a dilemma 
for the Government. 

If the doors are kept wide open, the 
Government must face the possibility of 
spending billions to buy mortgage paper. 
Repayments on mortgages and sales out 
of FNMA’s portfolio fall far short of 
keeping up with its outlays for new mort- 
gages. Since last autumn, FNMA has been 
pushing sales, but they have amounted to 
only about 90 million dollars. 

Still, Congress fears that to stop the 
buying program would put a crimp in the 
housing boom. Few members want to 
take any chances on that. 

A solution that has been suggested in- 
formally is to take the limit off FNMA’s 
money authority. The theory behind this 
proposal is that lenders, fearful that 
FNMA’s money soon would be exhausted, 
have hastened to unload mortgages that 
otherwise they would have been willing 
to keep. It is argued that, without any 
limit on the agency, it might be called 
upon to buy fewer mortgages. 

For the present, however, Congress is 
likely to keep a lid on FNMA, raising that 
lid as necessary to keep the boom going. 
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We've Been Asked: 


WHAT CENSUS TAKERS WILL WANT TO KNOW 


The seventeenth regular census of 
U.S. population, taken every 10 years, is 
to start April 1. The Government is to 
seek more information about its people 
and their affairs than ever before. 

Individuals are required by law to 
answer all questions asked of them. This 
requirement is in the Census Act of 1929. 
The legal requirement that questions be 
answered goes back to the first census in 
1790. At that time the penalty for failure 
to reply was fixed at $10. Refusal to an- 
swer census questions now can be pun- 
ished by a fine of $100 and a prison sen- 
tence of two months, or both. False re- 
plies, made willfully, can bring a fine of 
$500 and one year’s imprisonment. 


What information, basically, does the 
Government want? 

The census is an actual count of popula- 
tion, supposedly covering every indi- 
vidual. As years have gone by, however, 
the Government has broadened the ques- 
tions, seeking information about the 
lives of people, their incomes, living con- 
ditions and such. This year it is really to 
be a triple census—covering population, 
housing and farms. Most objection is be- 
ing raised to questions related to income. 
Every fifth person is to be asked about 
his income. 


Will every person be interviewed? 
No. A wife, for example, can give all 
the needed information about her entire 
family. Similarly, a farmer can answer for 
his family and farm. But a single indi- 
vidual is supposed to be interviewed 
personally. In special cases, though, 
where an individual cannot be reached 
for an interview, the census taker may 
leave a form for him to fill out. 


Must a woman tell her age? 
Yes. There is no provision for anyone to 
refuse to tell her or his age. 


What are some of the questions that 
must be answered? 

There are basic questions that will be 
asked of everyone. They include race, 
sex, age, marital status, birthplace, occu- 
pation and whether the individual is em- 
ployed. In addition, special questions will 
be asked of every fifth or every 30th 
person. For instance, one person in 30 
will be asked how many times he or she 
has been married. One out of five must 
say whether he is a veteran. 


What about income information? 

That’s a separate group of questions not 
asked of everyone. Income information 
will be sought from one person in five, 
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whose selection is a matter of chance. 
Officials say that for 100 years censuses 
have included questions about the finan- 
cial status of the American people. 


Just what will be asked about in- 
come? 

Persons selected for income questions will 
be asked how much income was received 
in 1949 from wages or salaries; from 
their own business, profession or farm; or 
from interest, rents, dividends or other 
sources. Where a person had income of 
more than $10,000 from any of these 
sources, he need not give the exact 
amount. 


Must you give a direct answer on in- 

come to the census taker? 
No. Two ways are provided for avoid- 
ing a direct answer to the census taker 
on incomes and still keep within the 
law. First, an individual can ask the 
census taker for a special confidential in- 
come-report form. This form can be filled 
out and sent to the local census super- 
visor. Or the income report can be sent 
directly to the Census Bureau in Wash- 
ington. No signature or identification is 
required. 


Suppose a person refuses to answer 
at all? 

Then he is liable to the penalties pro- 
vided by law. Actually, however, census 
officials usually prefer not to press such 
cases in court. Sometimes they merely 
get the answers to their questions from 
other sources. This year, enumerators are 
being told not to threaten recalcitrants 
with penalties. 


On the housing census, what ques- 
tions are asked? 

Persons living in their own homes will be 
asked if there is a mortgage. Renters 
must tell about the rent. There also will 
be a complete check on each dwelling 
as to its condition, number of rooms, 
number of occupants, toilet and bathing 
facilities, water supply, etc. 


For one out of every five dwelling units, 
there will be a special set of questions. 
They will cover heating and cooking 
facilities, electric lights and refrigeration 
equipment. Occupants of these homes 
will be asked if they have a radio, a tele- 
vision set, a kitchen sink. 


What special questions must farmers 
answer? 

Farmers are to be asked more questions 

than anybody else. In addition to the 

usual census questions, there is a long 


agricultural questionnaire for them. Ad. 
vance questionnaire forms are being sep 
to farmers in most States. 


If a farmer owns his own place, he mus 
tell about his mortgage, if any. Renters 
must tell how much rent they pay. There 
are detailed questions about each type of 
crop. A farmer must tell about his nu 
and fruit trees, his chickens, cows and 
other livestock. There also are questions 
about bees, rabbits and almost everything 
else that can produce an income on 
farm. Questions must be answered about 
expenditures for labor, feed, gasoline, 
equipment and machinery. 


Just what is considered a farm? 
The definition of a farm, for census-tak- 
ing purposes, is very broad. A place is 
considered a farm if it covers three or 
more acres, regardless of whether it is 
really used for farming. Farm question- 
naires must be answered by operators of 
greenhouses or nurseries and by anyone 
who had 100 chickens or other poultry 
last vear or who produced 300 dozen 
eggs. Also, a place is rated as a farm if 
it has three or more beehives. 


What is the purpose of the census? 
The census, originally called for in the 
Constitution, was primarily for counting 
the people. These population figures are 
used in determining the number of Rep- 
resentatives in Congress for each State. 
The broadened census is used to provide 
statistics for businessmen and for fed- 
eral, State and local governments. 


census reports be 


Can_ individual 
given out? 
No. Census officials point out that in- 
dividual census reports are confidential. 
They cannot, for example, be checked by 
tax officials to find possible tax evasion, 
nor can the census reports be inspected 
by FBI agents. Severe penalties are pro- 
vided for employes who give out this in- 
formation to anyone outside the Census 

Bureau. 


The census taking, which is about to 
get under way, will require about two 
weeks in cities and towns. In rural areas 
it usually will take about a month. For 
this is not a spot poll. Enumerators are 
supposed to tabulate everyone. Most of 
the population is counted, according to 
census officials, although not everyone 
actually sees the census taker. But the 
chances are that those who are not in 
terviewed by enumerators are covered 
by information given by members of thei 
families or by someone else. 
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JA<ARTA....BERLIN....PARIS....CANBERRA.... 





>> Currency difficulties are showing up again in several places. Indonesia 
and Iceland have just revalued again. Eastern Germans distrust their money. 
Confidence in the French franc may be undermined, if the French wage-price 
spiral starts up again. The Australian pound may not be at the right level. 
Money troubles weren't all settled by the wave of devaluations last year. 





>> Indonesia now is trying currency tricks used in Western Europe in recent 
years. Chief aim, as in Europe, is to boost exports. 

So the Indonesian guilder is revalued again. Cut works out to about 50 per 
cent in terms of dollars. Actual rate will fluctuate, as it has in Italy and 
France, between the official rate and the higher open-market rate. “Exporters 
will be allowed, in effect, to sell part of their proceeds in the open market 
and get the official rate for the rest, thus getting a premium. 

Exporters, therefore, are expected to bestir themselves, sell more abroad. 

Export products, especially rubber, have not been moving freely because 
exporters felt the old exchange rate was unfair. Smuggling has been rife. Now 
more products may be exported profitably through official channels. 








>> Despite these difficulties, Indonesian exports have been recovering fast. 

Exports now are balancing imports for the first time since 1941. But Indo- 
nesia needs an export surplus, needs dollars and other foreign capital. 

Ordinarily, in prewar days, Indonesian exports were twice as large as im- 
ports. Restoring export trade has been slow work because of damage by the 
Japanese, internal political difficulties and scarcity of capital. 

Even now, export tonnage of only one major product--oil--is close to the 
prewar level. Exports of rubber and tin lag nearly a third behind the 1936-41 
average. Copra and palm oil make even worse showings. 

Production and export of some commodities, such as pepper, sugar, coffee, 
and tea, are way below the prewar level and won't catch up for several years. 

Oil and rubber are by far the major exports now, tin being a poor third. 

Export prospects, ‘over all, are good. Demand for many Indonesian products 
still is strong. But exporters will have to watch their prices. 














>> To keep prices down, the Indonesian Government has just made a drastic 
move. . Currency in circulation has been cut in half. 
Half of all cash and bank deposits have been taken over by the Government. 
Expectation is that prices will fall, since each guilder remaining in cir- 
culation will be worth more. If prices fall, demands for higher wages should 








(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


weaken. Also, this forced loan pours needed money into Government coffers. 
If prices and wages can be kept in line and there are fewer strikes, pro- 
duction and exports should benefit. That's the Government's reasoning. 
Troubles, however, showed up right away. Merchants don't seem to trust the 
money remaining in circulation. Foreigners don't want to make forced loans to 


the Indonesian Government. Straightening things out will take time. 





>> People in Eastern Germany, too, distrust their currency..... 

East German mark is something to get rid of fast. It brings about half as 
much now as on January 1. Most of the nose dive came recently after Moscow 
intimated a ruble bloc might be formed among Russian satellites. 

East Germans, especially in Berlin, have been buying goods heavily, if they 
couldn't exchange their marks for West German marks. 

Apparently they feel that the East German mark may give way to a Soviet 
ruble. That doesn't seem to be an attractive prospect. 





>> French franc's stability is threatened by labor's wage demands..... 

Production progress, rising exports are now reflected in a firmer franc. 

Continued stability depends largely on keeping prices down and the Govern- 
ment's budget balanced. Things are in a precarious state. The budget is just 
barely balanced and prices are inching up again. 

Wage Struggle has the attention of the whole country. Strikes have been 
widespread in metal, automobile, textile, gas and electric-power industries. 

A few private employers have granted wage increases of around 8 per cent. 

Most of them, though, are waiting for the Government to set the pattern in 
the nationalized industries. A 5 per cent raise, plus a bonus for efficiency, is 
about the most the Government can offer. Many unions want a 20 per cent raise. 

Even a 5 per cent raise will seriously increase the large deficits of the 
nationalized services, such as railroads and power. The whole Government budget 
will be thrown out of balance. Private employers will raise prices to cover 
higher wages. France is teetering on the edge of another bout with inflation. 




















>> In Australia, inflation has been gaining ground since devaluation last Sep- 
tember. People there are wondering if devaluation was really necessary. 
Australian prices and costs are moving up fast. 

Money Supply is increasing rapidly. Wages are up. Workers are scarce. 
Boom conditions are attracting much outside capital, especially British. 
Imports from the U.S. and Canada cost much more than before devaluation. 
Exports are up 40 per cent in terms of Australian pound since devaluation. 
New record high for exports this year is being freely predicted. 

Wool prices are very high, since wool is in great demand. Wool sales will 
probably bring Australians 25 per cent more than last season. Wheat prices and 
sales also look strong. And meat and butter are firm in export markets. 

What worries some Australians is that their economy seems to be gearing up 
to high export prices, high import prices, high domestic prices. Trend in many 
customer countries is more toward stable prices or even a downtrend. Australia 
may be getting out on a limb. Maybe the Australian pound should be revalued 
upward. That, at least, would cut import prices. But it might cut exports, 
Since to other countries they would be more expensive. Australian farmers 
wouldn't like the idea. It will probably have to cool on the shelf for a while. 
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Plus and Minus 
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A sharp expansion in business activ- 
ity is following settlement of the 
recent coal strike. 

Steel production was scheduled at 
95.5 per cent of capacity in the 
week ended March 25, compared 
with 89.8 the previous week and 
73.5 during the coal strike. Present 

















tonnage is the largest since April, 
1949. Among the heaviest buyers 
are the auto, electrical-appliance 
and farm-implement industries. 

Factory output, at 190 on the indi- 
cator in the week ended March 18, 
was fast regaining the peak of 193 
reached on the January recovery. 
The postwar peak was 202 in 1948. 

Employment rose sharply in February 
in machinery, fabricated-metal 
products and furniture industries. 

Carloadings in the week ended 
March 18 were above the same 
week in both 1948 and 1949. 

Retail-store sales climbed to a rate 
of 131.9 billion dollars per year in 
February, nearly duplicating the 
record of August, 1948. February 
sales were 1 per cent above January, 
3 per cent above a year ago. 

Physical volume of sales is well 
above August, 1948. Average retail 
prices have fallen nearly 7 per cent 
since then. 

Durable-goods stores lifted their 
sales to a record rate of 43.7 bil- 
lions, 3 per cent above January, 14 
per cent above a year ago. Auto 
sales were 19 per cent above last 
year, home furnishings 16. 

A bulge in personal incomes, arising 
from Government payment of 2.8 
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billion dollars of insurance divi- 
dends to veterans, is stimulating 
sales. These payments alone have 
added 4.5 per cent to the December 
personal-income rate of 212 billion 
dollars per year. 

Television sales are soaring. Febru- 
ary production rose to the highest 
weekly rate on record, more than 
three times the output of Febru- 
ary, 1949. 

Household-appliance 
sharply above last year. 

Auto sales are playing a large part in 
sales gains. If auto sales are ex- 
cluded, total retail sales would be 
4.5 per cent below August, 1948. 


sales are 





INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Auto production so far in 1950 has 
run 15 per cent ahead of 1949, de- 
spite the strike at Chrysler Corp. 
plants. Output will approach 6.5 
million cars and trucks, against last 
year’s record of 6,238,088. 

Source of present huge demand for 
cars, as the top chart shows, is the 
22 million prewar cars, equal to 
62 per cent of all cars on the road. 
All prewar cars are now over 8 
years old. In 1941 there were only 
5.5 million cars over 8 years old, 
20 per cent of the total. 

Postwar cars have risen in number 
to 13.4 million. That is 38 per cent 
of all cars on the road. 

Middle-aged cars—from 4 to 8 years 
old—have virtually disappeared 
from the road, no cars having been 
produced during the war. 

Backlog of auto demand, therefore, 
is large, but is to be reduced more 
rapidly from now on. Old cars are 
being scrapped .in rising numbers, 
to be replaced by new ones. Addi- 
tions to the number over 8 years 
old, moreover, will be interrupted 
for four years. That is because 
cars produced in 1941 are already 
8 years old, while the first postwar 
cars, produced in 1946, will not be 
eight years old until 1954. 

Free spending by consumers, how- 
ever, tends to enlarge the market 
for autos and other products and 
prolong the record rate of sales. 
Even if auto sales fall off after 
1950, the drop will be gradual so 
long as other supports to business 
activity remain firm. 
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Whispers 





Pressure for U.S. Peace Move... Louis Johnson 
Building Fences for 1952 ... CCC to Be Revived? 


Friends of Fred Vinson, Chief Justice 
of U.S., have not given up the idea 
that something might come of a new 
mission to Moscow. The Chief Jus- 
tice was all set in autumn of 1948 to 
undertake that mission when George 
Marshall, then Secretary of State, 
called it off. 


% of & 


The White House is being advised by 
Chief Justice Vinson and by others 
that a purely negative attitude toward 
the chance of arranging world peace 
is going to cost votes in 1950 and, by 
1952, can cost a great many votes. 


xk * 


Mr. Truman, while backing Dean 
Acheson, Secretary of State, with ver- 
bal support after the Secretary had 
taken heavy punishment from Re- 
publicans in Congress, is nevertheless 
hearing criticism of Mr. Acheson for 
the statement he made asserting that 
he did not intend to turn his back on 
Alger Hiss. The President has been 
told that this statement was politic- 
ally inept and underlies many of the 
Acheson troubles. 


x * * 


Crack-up of the Chiang Kai-shek re- 
gime in China, resulting in a Com- 
munist victory, touched off much of 
the present criticism of the Secretary 
of State. Church missionaries who 
had been welcomed in China in the 
past found that the Communists had 
no particular place for them. The 
State Department is getting blamed 
for not trying harder to shore up the 
Nationalist regime against the in- 
roads of the Communists. 


x* * * 


The President is being told that the 
fall of China to the Communists cre- 
ated a more profound impression up- 
on the public mind in America than 
anybody in public life has yet come 
to appreciate. The latest “Commie 
scare” in the United States relates al- 
most entirely to individuals who had 
foreseen that Chinese Communists 
would ride to power on the revolution 
in that country. 
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The fact that the State Department 
admits finding and dismissing 91 ho- 
mosexuals from its staff of employes is 
complicating the political p-oblems 
of that Department. Republicans are 
getting strongly armed for political 
attack in the November elections. 


x *k* * 


U.S. foreign-policy planners have 
started to wonder whether this coun- 
try made a wise move, over the longer 
range, in seeking to buy friends 
around the world with dollars. There 
is doubt that some important friends 
will remain very loyal after it be- 
comes necessary to cut down on the 
dollar handouts. Friends then might 
not stay bought. 


x 


Thomas Finletter, if installed in the 
job of Air Force Secretary now held 
by W. Stuart Symington, will be as 
vigorous a partisan of air power as 
the present Secretary. Mr. Finletter 
is among the original sponsors of the 
idea that what the Air Force needs 
is 70 air groups, not 48 as at present. 


x k 


Stuart Symington’s shift from the Air 
Force to chairmanship of the Nation- 
al Security Resources Board, when 
made, will amount to a White House 
“draft” to get that important post 
filled. 


xk *& 


President Truman, when and if he 
does find it necessary to make a 
change in the job of Secretary of 


‘State, will almost be forced to try to 


draft Chief Justice Vinson, in order 
to restore public confidence in that 
Department. The Chief Justice com- 
mands the respect in Congress that 
may yet be required to quiet growing 
political attacks. 


x 


If, later on, Mr. Truman does induce 
the Chief Justice to become Secretary 
of State it will be a tip-off that the 
President has promised Mr. Vinson 
that the 1952 Democratic presidential 
nomination will be his if he wants it. 


William Boyle, Chairman of th 
Democratic National Committee, 

checking on key Democratic cand 
dates in some crucial States to dj 
cover if they will favor renominatigs 
of Mr. Truman as the president 
candidate in 1952. Mr. Truman 

going to be in position to receive th 
Democratic nomination if he wa 

it, or to say who does get that non 
nation if he prefers not to run. / 
present signs indicate that he wan 
to run. 


xk *® 


Louis Johnson, Defense Secretary, j 

building carefully to make his bid fo 

the Democratic presidential nomina. 
tion in 1952 on the strength of supa 
port by veterans’ organizations. Word 
reaching Democratic headquarters j 

that in‘some American Legion meet 
ings the theme is: “Stick with Loui 

"Sze" 


x * 


The White House is asking Govern 
ment planners to study plans for pub 
lic works and for revival of the Civi 
ian Conservation Corps as means @ 
countering unemployment if it gro 

much larger during the year ahead 
CCC, if revived again for unem 
ployed youths, is expected to be givel 
a military twist with a design somé 
thing like the youth labor corps thi 
were developed in Europe. 


x * 


Maurice Tobin, Secretary of Labor 
getting the main job of devising plami 
to deal with the rather large-scale uf 
employment that the Government 
economists see ahead for 1951 
1952. 


xk 


J. Howard McGrath, Attorney Gé 
eral, is assured of the first vaca 
that occurs in the Supreme Couf 
Clark Clifford, who resigned recent] 
as counsel to the President and wi 
still is called upon by Mr. Tru 
for help and advice, is not out of ti 
running for appointment to the Atto 
ney Generalship if a vacancy la 
occurs. 
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To watch for economy in the new engines 


stepped-up p 


along with their 


wer, cars are run constantly at the GM Proving 


Ground with gasoline consumption measured by the ounce 


ey to purring power 


You'll find one of the big news 
stories for 1950 motoring right in 
General Motors engines. 

With high-compression perform- 
ance, these power plants are designed 
to get the utmost out of today’s fuels. 

And this demonstrates the dra- 
matic results that can come from 
constant striving to make things 
better. For it all grew out of a pur- 
poseful search in research, engineer- 
oTORS 
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ing and production —a search for 
more efficient automotive power. 

The end-results of this work are 
more and more horsepower per 
pound of engine — more and more 
mileage per gallon of gasoline—and 
smoother, longer-lasting engines. 

In short, you get power that adds 
a plus to GM value. Any dealer in 
GM cars can show you how and 
why. 


- BODY BY FISHER 





To lift automotive power fo new levels, research had to 
plore, molecule by molecule, the deepest secret f fuels, 
as well as metals and finished engines. 


To help make high-compression engines 
deliver smooth-running power, sensitive e 

and instruments study them in action, probin 
for facts that lead to better performance. 


ASENERAL Motor 


- GMC TRUCK & COACH 


Heor HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 





MILE-A-MINUTE STEEL MILLS — towering giants 
that roll out strip steel at 60 mph. are one 
of industry’s miracles. To make them pos- 
sible, the huge rollers must roll fast and 
smoothly, even under loads of 1,000,000 
pounds, Timken bearings help them do it. 


Seen any miracles lately ? 


TO BRING YOU OIL APLENTY, leading oil com- 

panies are drilling wells more than 4 miles 
deep! Timken bearings help work this 
miracle by insuring trouble-free operation 
of power units, block swivels, and other 
drilling equipment. 


Keep an eye out for “Roller Freight”! 
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STREAMLINER SPEEDS for freight trains! 

Smoother rides for merchandise! 
Faster delivery of the things you eat and 
wear and use! All are part of the miracle 
of “Roller Freight”! 


‘Roller Freight’’— freight trains 
equipped, like passenger trains and loco- 
motives, with Timken tapered roller 
bearings—is the next great step in rail- 
roading. With Timken bearings on the 
axles, instead of old-style friction bear- 
ings, all speed restrictions due to bearings 
are removed. 

Starting resistance is reduced: 88%, 
permitting jolt-free starts. “Hot-box” de- 
lays are eliminated, maintenance costs 
cut, and car availability increased. 


NOT JUST A BALL) NOT JUST A ROLLER ©— THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER—> BEARING TAKES RADIAL()) AND THRUST—-@)-— LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION we 
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Already more than 2000 freight cars 
have become “Roller Freight” on some 
of America’s leading railroads. And when 
“Roller Freight” becomes universally 
adopted, everyone stands to benefit — 
shippers, railroads—and you. 


Timken bearings take any combination 
of radial and thrust loads, are first choice 
throughout industry wherever the loads 
are tough. By eliminating wasteful fric- 
tion, they help msure the profits so 
essential to our American Way. Make 
sure the trade-mark “Timken” is on the 
bearings you use. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable 
address: ‘“TIMROSCO”. Tapered Roller 
Bearings, Alloy Steels and Tubing, Re- 
movable Rock Bits. 
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AT A SINGLE BITE, big-size power shovels 
scoop up a roomful of dirt—as much as 
40 cubic yards! To save lubrication time 
and prevent on-the-job breakdowns, vital 
parts are mounted on Timken tapered 
roller bearings. 
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